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“The feelings of horror and vengeance excited ly 
the bloody deeds of the insane, completely unfit the 
popular mind for a careful and impartial investigation 
of the plea of insanity, and ought to convince us that 


the mental condition of the accused,” when insanity IS 
suspected, “should be examined by men who have be. 
come fitted for such duties by a peculiar course of study 
“It is not Hecessary to go into a 


and experience.” 
labored argument to prove that this method of determ. 
ining the grave and delicate question of insanity, must 
be infinitely more satisfactory than that of summoning 
most of whom have but 


medical witnesses to the trial 
very imperfect notions of the disease, and probably 
have not had the least communication with the ae- 
* cused—and forcing out their evidence amid the embar- 
rassment produced by the queries of ingenious counsel, 
bent on puzzling and distracting their minds, If a 
physician, after listening to divers, vague and rambling 
details concerning a person’s ill-health, and looking at 
Vor, XXXL—No, 
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him across the apartment, without being permitted to 
address to him a single word, or lay a finger on his per- 
son, should then be required to say, on his oath, whether 
or not the individual in question were laboring under 


inflammation of the lungs, bowels and kidneys, he 
would scarcely restrain a smile at the stupidity which 
should expect satisfactory answer.” “And yet, 
absurd and foolish as such a course would be consid- 
ered in the abstract, it is the only one recognized by 
our laws, when the disease, whose existence or non- 
existence Is to be determined, happens to be insanity.” 
“When mental derangement is suspected, there are 
many physical symptoms and numerous other cireum- 
stances that can not be investigated in an hour or day, 
but require a course of diligent observation that may 
occupy weeks or months before the suspicion can be 
confirmed or disproved.” 

Thus long ago wrote almost ver/atim, as we have 
penned it; our venerable confréerve, Dr. Isaac Ray, in the 
first edition of his excellent work on the Jurisprudence 
of Insanity, and the words still stand in the latest 
editions, as scientifically true as they were when first 
they were uttered. And they have begun to bear their 
legitimate fruit in the Criminal Jurisprudence of the 
United States, in the substitution of commissions of 


specially skilled medical CX} Certs, in lieu oft the ordl- 


nary jury, to pass upon the question of mental un- 
soundness when raised in criminal eases, so that the con- 
clusion of the afore-mentioned authority,—* that in 
criminal cases, where insanity is pleaded in defence, the 
ends of justice would be best promoted by the appoint- 
ment of a special commission, consisting of men who 
possess a well earned reputation in the knowledge and 
management of mental derangement, who should pro- 
ceed to the examination of the accused, with the cool- 
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ness and impartiality proper to scientific incuiries,”™* 
will probably soon become the rule of action in these 
cases, throughout the whole Union. 

New York has taken the initiatory by statutory en- 
actment, and it is to be hoped that Missouri will at 
once imitate her example. One of the courts of the 
latter State has recently practically adopted the course 
now enjoined by statute in New York, in the case of 
The State ol Missouri Ben). Cronenbold, in- 
dicted for Murder in the First Degree.” 

A commission of experts was appointed by the 
court, sworn to discharge their duty faithfully, and 
empowered to send for persons and papers, to examine 
Witnesses under oath, to make personal examination of 
the prisoner, and otherwise proceed as their judgments 
might suggest; their decision to determine the question 
as to the disposition of the prisoner, and the further 

rogress of the trial. 

The principal attorney for the defence was put under 
oath as to the possession of anny facts which might bear 
upon the question of feigning, and every thing was done 
by the court, the prosecution and the counsel for the de- 
fence to elicit the whole truth, even to the volunteer 
aid, proffered I) the attorneys, on both sides, to exam- 
ine witnesses, 

Nothing was lacking in the whole procedure to as- 
certain the exact truth, except the absence of rebutting 
testimony, and the presumable legal incompetency of 
the commission to determine the precise legal value of 
the testimony of witnesses. The prosecution, however, 
had no testimony to offer in rebuttal of the issue of in- 
sanity. 

It might be better, however, if in all future commis. 
sions of a similar character, the commission should sit 


* Ray's Jurispru. Insan., p. 70, 4th edition 
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and examine the witnesses in the »resenee of the eourt. 
In the present ease, the presence of the court was not 


essential. 


The following history of this remarkable case em- 


braces all the essential facts connected therewith, to- 
gether with so much of the prisoner’s life history, as 
was deemed necessary to enable the commission to form 
a correct judgment on the question before them. 

In the narration, much irrelevant detail of the 
ofticial reeords is here sacrificed for the sake of brevity. 


HISTORY. 


Benjamin F, Cronenbold is twenty-three years of age, 
American born, of German parentage. On December 
9th, 1873, he shot and killed Richard Boetticher, who, 
at the time, was betrothed to his (Cronenbold’s) sister. 
The homicide was committed on the eve fixed for the 
nuptials, and while the bridegroom, accompanied by his 
spouse and her mother, was leaving the Cronenbold 
residence, to have the ceremony performed at church. 

The murdered man, Boetticher, was a coachman and 
head servant in the Cronenbold family, introduced to 
the family, and employed by Cronenbold, who was 
at the time, himself, engaged to be married to a 
former female domestic in the same household. To 
break off this match, which the mother and unele dis- 
approved, (Cronenbold’s father Was not living, ) the son 
was induced to go to Europe, in April, 1873, but re- 
turned after a brief tour, and three months before he 
killed Boetticher, with no abatement in his attachment 
for Miss Hendricks, his affianced. After his return he 
heard of boasts having been made by the deceased, 
(Boetticher,) reflecting upon the chastity of his mother 
and sister, and on the fourth of December, his mother 
informed him that his sister and Boetticher were to be 
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married that evening. The same day he received an 
anonymous letter, reciting slanderous rumors in circula- 
tion, respecting his mother’s and sister’s virtue, having 
their foundation in the statements made in public, by 
his sister’s intended husband, and urging him to vindi- 
cate the honor of the tamily, by visiting summary ven- 
geance upon the defamer of his mother and sister, 

That evening, (December 4th,) he prevented the 
attempted consummation of the nuptials, by shooting 
Boetticher in the leg, and when the next attempt to 
marry his sister was made, (December 9th, as already 
stated,) the homicide was committed. 

The rumors and the anonymous letter, produced 
great agitation and excitement in the mind of Cronen- 
bold, which culminated in the killing, and ended as we 
shall see hereafter, in complete mental and physical CX- 
haustion. After his arrest and incarceration, Cronen- 
bold seems not to have reasoned upon either the 
propriety or consistency of his conduct in killing 
Boetticher, or to have reflected upon the consequences 
of the murder, to his family or himself. 

Boctticher, if he had seduced Cronenbold’s mother 
and sister, of which there was no evidence to Cronen. 
bold’s mind, except rumor, having its probable founda- 
tion in the statement of Boetticher, over his beer, in a 
saloon, was about to go far towards giving the lie to 
such statements, and make the only reparation possible, 
by an unsolicited and voluntary matrimonial alliance 
with the family. Cronenbold made no effort to obtain 
the exact truth or falsity of the statements attributed 
to the murdered man. He did not make use of even 
the most ordinary diligence, to assure himself of any 
sort of justification in the eyes of the publie, for the 
deed he was about to commit, in so open and undis- 


enised a manner. There was indeed, no evidence to 
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show that the boasts of Boetticher were founded on 
facts. There was no evidence that the social disparity 
between Boetticher and Cronenbold’s sister, influenced 
Cronenbold to commit the murder. Boetticher lived 
on terms of familiar equality with the Cronenbold 
family, although their chief servant, and was in no 
way inferior to the servant girl, whom Cronenbold in- 
tended to marry. 

Cronenbold even looked up to Boetticher as one 
possessed of superior mental endowments to himself, 
which was indeed the fact, as will be shown hereatter. 
He seems to have had no rational justification to him- 
self whatever, evolved from the operation of his own 
mind, for the committal of the deed, but gave at the 
inquest, the imbecile reas that told 
him he ought to do it,’ meaning by they, those who had 
circulated the afore-mentioned rumors, and were con- 
cerned in the anonymous letter, and he seems to have 
re garded this as an all-safficient justification. 

Ile does not say to the coroner, that the virtue of his 
mother and sister had been defamed, the ood hawic ot 
his family destroyed, and he was impelled, in a fit of 
fury, to avenge their dishonor, 

ile makes ho attempt at CSCUPC, denial or evasion ot 
the act. Before the coroner he manifests no real appre- 
ciation of the momentous importance of the examina- 
tion to his own future. He maintains neither silence, 
nor reserve on any subject, but answers, without indi- 
viduality, pretty much as the interrogatories of the 
coroner lead him, without appearing to comprehend the 
ultimate weight and significance of his replies against 
himself. Ilis answers are mostly in short sentences, and 
not always intelligible, although in the examination 
by the coroner, who was incapable of forming a correct 


judgment as to his mental stafvs, language, and a com- 
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bination of expressions, are attributed to him, which 
he had not the mental capacity to frame, or to eXPress, 
(if framed for him) in so ready a manner. He says 
not a word in palliation of his crime, and under the 
interrogatories and promptings, and leading ques- 
tions of the coroner, whose hypothesis is evidently un- 
justifiable murder, he weaves for himself a web of 
criminality, from the meshes of which, no sane man 
could possibly escape, and he is either unconcerned or 
unconscious of the part he is taking in constructing 
this net. In a subsequent examination, March 21st, 
IS74, before the Court of Criminal Correction, “He 
had so little comprehension of his situation, that when 
the examination was closed, and he was remanded to 
jail, he thought that his trial was over and that he 
might go free.” 

In jail, when his attorneys, friends or physicians 
visited him, he never introduced any subject of conver- 
sation, but would sustain, in an imperfect and unsatis- 
factory manner, a conversation conducted by interroga 
tories propounded to him, to which he would contribute, 
In a capricious way, replies in monosyllables or short 
sentences, sometimes pertinent to the subject, but often 
irrelevant. For example, when his intended wife was 
present at one of the writer's interviews, the writer 
asked him in an undertone, and unobserved by her, “if 
she was his sweetheart,” to which he replied, “ yes, some- 
times.” To the salutation, “good afternoon, how do 
you fee] to-day,” he responded, “T feel well enough, but 
it don’t correspond.” 

His counsel never received a suggestion from him, 
concerning the conduct of the trial, and he asked them 
no questions, except to inquire, without much concern 
or emotion, as to when they would be through with 
him, or when it would be over, When the writer 
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would ask what he meant by “it” in this connection, he 
would never answer unless the interrogatory suggested 


the answer, thus, “do you mean the trial,” to which he 
would respond “yes.” In the same way he would in- 
dicate that by the term “it,” he meant the court, by 
saying “ yes,” when the court was suggested by the in- 


terrogatory. 

He had private apartments in the infirmary of the 
jail, (which was empty of patients,) and a private  ser- 
vant to attend him, night and day, but did not seem to 
regard this as a favor or privilege, but several times 
asked why he could not have a cell, and “be with the 
others,” meaning the other prisoners. 

He never introduced any subject of conversation 
with any one. Ile was unsatisfactory and indifferent, 
alike to his mother, his sister, his betrothed, his attend- 
ant, his counsel, and his physicians. The writer made 
him seventeen or eighteen visits, sometimes in company 
with others, but mostly alone, observing him at meal 
times, between meals, and when asleep, and watching 
him during his waking hours when he did not know 
he was the subject of observation. He was always the 
same. Indifferent to his dress and surroundings, eating 
mechanically, and in silence what was set before him, 
taking his medicines generally in the same way, though 
oceasionally refusing the latter, when no amount of 
persuasion could induce him to take them, reading 
mechanically and without reflection when his book or 
paper was right side up, and conversing in his peculiar 
way only when lead to talk by the psychical influence or 
commanding and resistless manner of a superior mind. 

He never appeared unconscious of the murder, but 
was always unconcerned or unconscious as to its real ef: 
fect upon the peace and happiness of his family or 
himself, 
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This was his mental condition, in his best states of 
physical health. He never betrayed either remorse or 
exultation over the homicide, and was entirely devoid 
of emotion of any kind on the subject. No subject 
whatever, seemed to excite or interest him in a rational 
way. He would sometimes manifest a little ill-defined 
and transitory feeling at being restrained of his liberty, 
and was at times displeased with his “sweetheart.” 
In his amiable or rather less indifferent moods he never 
returned her caresses, and was indifferent alike to the 
souvenirs Which she often brought him, and to her as- 
siduous efforts, in various ways to excite a reciprocal 
affection, while he would evince displeasure, when she 
would remain longer than usual away from him, 

Cronenbold before the Coroner, and Cronenbold be- 
fore the court, were two different persons. Before the 
coroncr he appears as the imbecile, extenuating a crime 
for which life is the lawful forfeit, with the logie of a 
child. 

He tells the coroner he committed the deed “* because 
he had been told to do it.” How like a child. Before 
the court he betrays a degree of mental weakness, far 
greater than that which was natural to him. Here 
there is manifest an aggravated impairment of all his 
powers, the result of disease. Imbecility is arrested 
cerebral development, and is not progressive, either up- 
wards or downwards, except through assiduous train- 
ing and consequent cerebral and mental growth on the 
one hand, and on the other, through the retrogressive 
processes of disease, 

The degree of mental power of the imbecile, though 
susceptible of some improvement by education, depends 
upon the period at which the arrested cerebral growth 
takes place. There is a wide mental chasm between 
the lesser degrees of imbecility, and the ordinarily re- 
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cognized grades of idiocy, Cronenbold was by yature 
imbecile in the ordinary mental attributes of mankind. 
Before the coroner he displayed a weak mind, before 
the Court of Criminal Correction he displayed no mind, 
He Was not born an idiot, but had beeome much like an 
idiot. le had beeome demented through disease, as 
the following facts in his history, subsequent to his 
appearance before the coroner, and prior to his examin- 
ation before the Court of Criminal Correction, show. 
Soon after his incarceration in jail, there supervened 
a condition of extreme nervous exhaustion ; so extreme 
was the depression of all the powers of life, that he 
could not turn himself in bed ; liquid nourishment, the 
only food it was possible to administer, had to be 
poured down his throat, the urine had to be evacuated 
with the catheter, and persistent insomnia could be over- 
come only by morphia, by hypodermic injection and 


large doses of chloral hydrate and bromide of potassium. 


Ile was obstinately coustipated, and required the most 
active cathartics and clysters, even when not under the 
influence of opium. Tlis temperature was much of the 
time above normal, his pulse was quick and frequent, 
and pupils dilated in the beginning of his attack. His 
gaze was meaningless, and his mind almost a blank, so 
that his family phy sicians, the Drs, Engleman despaired 
of his recovery, Ile was skillfully treated with recon- 
structive tonics and calmatives of the nervous system, 
so that by March 21, 1874, something over three 
months from the beginning of his treatment he had 
sufficiently recovered his physical health to appear 
before the Court of Criminal Correction, for preliminary 
examination. The imbecility of Cronenbold was not 
sufficient to account for all of his acts before the hom- 
icide and imprisonment, 
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It must be borne in mind, that in imbecility, as in 
other abnormal conditions, there is not only deficiency 
and irregularity, but also a great tendency to diseased 
cerebral action,* and this was the case with the aecused, 
not only as we have shown, while in prison, but be- 
fore. His dementia was preceded hy delusions and 
vague feelings of dread and suspicion, and by an im- 
pression that he was not properly appreciated after his 
return trom Europe. 

He said that during the last three nights, while on 
his return home, he had not slept, and that he had 
reached home too soon, Although his home was in the 
city, he took apartments at a first-class hotel, to “ wait 
until he made up the time.” Tle expected his friends to 
meet him, though he had not notified them of his arrival. 

W hen he went home, he asked his mother if she Was 
his mother, and if that was their house, though neither 
had undergone much change during his less than six 
months absence. He knelt before the picture of his 
father, and prayed him to avert a calamity which he 
felt was impending. He suspected the purity of his 
food, and would not eat it until after it had been 
spected by his aftianeed, and passed to him and 
nouneed all rieht by her. 

His appetite was capricious, [lis conduct in va ious 


Ways was singular. He would lock himself in his room 


and remain there several days, and not come out even 
to eat. On one occasion, he fired a pistol up in the air 
in his mother’s presence, without notifying her ef his 
intention, He was quarrelsome and excitable at the 
table, and would fly into a passion, and throw dishes 
about without apparent cause, but everything con- 
nected with the murder on his part, showed the sgn 
of a weak, rather than the mot/veless or delusional act 
of the deranged mind. 


* Ray, 4th edition, p. 119 
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He hought the pistol, and shot Boetticher just in 
time to prevent the consummation of that which he 
sought to thwart. If he had delusions, or what he 
thought about the dishonor of his sister and mother 
does not appear. He was not under medical observa- 
tion at the time, or immediately preceding the homicide, 
consequently his precise mental s/afvs can not be 
determined. 

Ile was in a state of great excitement from the time 
he learned of his sister's engagement, heard the rumors 
about his mother and sister, and received the anony- 
mous letter, until after he had killed Boetticher, when 
the prostration of all his powers became manifest, as 
already deseribed, 

It was at this stage in his history, though after he 
had improved in physical health, that his counsel, in 
May, 1874, asked a consultation of medical gentlemen, 
to determine his mental condition. The ecireuit attorney 
agreed to the proposal of defendant’s counsel, Lieut. 
Gov. Johnson, Joseph G. Lodge and L. Gottschalk, and 
recommended the court to appoint a commission of five 
medical experts to examine into the present mental con- 
dition of the defendant; the counsel for the prisoner 
holding that, in accordance with common law, no de- 
fendant could, under any circumstances, be tried for an 
offense when in an unsound state of mind, he being in- 
competent to make a defense when in such a condition. 

The court acceded to the request and made the fol- 
lowing order: 

“It being suggested to the court by the cireuit attor- 
ney, and by the counsel for the defendant, that Cronen- 


bold is now mentally insane, so that he can not be tried 


at this time upon the indictment preferred against him ; 
therefore, on motion of the circuit attorney and of the 
counsel for the defendant, the court doth hereby appoint 
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as experts, Drs. Chas, W. Stevens, J. K. Bauduy, C. H. 
Hughes, W. B. Hazard and George Engleman, physi- 
cians of name and fame of the city of St. Louis, whose 
duty it shall be to make inquiry into the mental con- 
dition of the defendant, and make report to this court, 
at their earliest convenience, of their opinion touching 
the matter of said alleged insanity, such report to be in 
writing, signed by them, and verified by affidavit in 
open court.” 

The coneluston of the consultation, based upon per: 
sonal interviews, and such of the prisoner's history as 
they had before them, was “imbecility,” making no ref: 
erence to the prisoner’s insanity, it being evident that 
no harmonious conelusion as to the kind or degree of 
insanity the prisoner may have had, could have been 
reached, as what follows will show. For the same reason 
they wisely abstained from attempting to define the de- 
gree of imbecility. The writer's conclusion of imbecil- 
ity was based: 

Ist. Upon the reason which he gave the coroner for 
the deed, and the absence of all individuality in the 
presence of the eoroner, and of a due appreciation ot 
his situation. 

2d. His indifference as to the result of his aet to 
himself, and to his family. “Such conduct, not only 
displays insensibility, which is not rare in hardened 
criminals, but betokens the mind of a child, and indi- 
cates stupidity, silliness and imbecility”* 
Cronenbold’s age. 

8d. His personal appearance, physical characteristics, 
and life history. He was feeble and diminutive in body, 
his face was pale and inanimate in appearance, his eye 
restless and without expression, his whole make up and 
demeanor, revealed to an expert, more than any deserip- 


* Ray's Juris. Insan., 4th Ed., p. 119 
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He bought the pistol, and shot Boetticher just in 
time to prevent the consummation of that which he 
sought to thwart. If he had delusions, or what he 
thought about the dishonor of his sister and mother 
does not appear. Ile was not under medical observa- 
tion at the time, or immediately preceding the homicide, 
consequently his precise mental s/afvs ean not be 
determined, 

IIe was in a state of great excitement from the time 
he learned of his sister’s engagement, heard the rumors 
about his mother and sister, and received the anony- 
mous letter, until after he had killed Boetticher, when 
the prostration of all his powers became manifest, as 
already deseribed. 

It was at this stage in his history, though after he 
had improved in physical health, that his counsel, in 
May, 1874, asked a consultation of medical gentlemen, 
to determine his mental condition. The circuit attorney 
agreed to the proposal of defendant’s counsel, Lieut. 
Gov. Johnson, Joseph Gr. Lodge and L. Gottschalk, and 
recommended the court to appoint a commission of five 
medical experts to examine into the present mental con- 
dition of the defendant; the counsel for the prisoner 
holding that, in accordance with common law, no de- 
fendant could, under any circumstances, be tried for an 
offense when in an unsound state of mind, he being in- 
competent to make a defense when in such a condition. 

The court acceded to the request and made the fol- 
lowing order: 

“Tt being suggested to the court by the circuit attor- 
ney, and by the counsel for the defendant, that Cronen- 
bold is now mentally insane, so that he can not be tried 
atthis time upon the indictment preferred against him ; 
therefore, on motion of the circuit attorney and of the 
counsel for the defendant, the court doth hereby appoint 
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as experts, Drs. Chas. W. Stevens, J. K. Bauduy, C. H. 
Hughes, W. B. Hazard and George Engleman, physi- 
cians of name and fame of the city of St. Louis, whose 
duty it shall be to make inquiry into the mental con- 
dition of the defendant, and make report to this court, 
at their earliest convenience, of their opinion touching 
the matter of said alleged insanity, such report to be in 
writing, signed by them, and verified by aflidavit in 
open court.” 

The conclusion of the consultation, based upon per- 
sonal interviews, and such of the prisoner’s history as 
they had before them, was “imbecility,” making no ref: 
erence to the prisoner’s insanity, it being evident that 
no harmonious conclusion as to the kind or degree of 
insanity the prisoner may have had, could have been 
reached, as what follows will show. For the same reason 
they wisely abstained from attempting to define the de- 
gree of imbecility. The writer’s conclusion of imbecil- 
ity was based: 

Ist, Upon the reason which he cave the coroner for 
the deed, and the absence of all individuality in the 
presence of the coroner, and of a due appreciation of 
his situation. 

2d. His indifference as to the result of his act to 
himself, and to his family. “Such conduct, not only 
displays insensibility, which is not rare in hardened 
criminals, but betokens the mind of a child, and indi- 
cates stupidity, silliness and imbecility”* 
Cronenbold’s age. 

3d. His personal appearance, physical characteristics, 
and life history. He was feeble and diminutive in body, 
his face was pale and inanimate in appearance, his eye 
restless and without expression, his whole make up and 
demeanor, revealed to an expert, more than any descrip- 


* Ray’s Juris. Insan., 4th Ed., p. 119 
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tion can impart, his real mental state. When ad- 
dressed, as we have stated, the monosyllabic responses, 
or short sentences In which he would answer, re sired 
and indicated little capacity for complex mental effort 
and the frequent irrelevancy of his answers, betrayed a 
contusion of mind, and an inadequate conception of the 
circumstances surrounding him, which could not be 
feigned. Ile was too consistently stupid for simulation. 
From first to last he never sought, nor had a private in 
terview with his attorneys, nor did he have any choice 
or desire to have choice in their selection. Ulis whole 
manner was passive, he was an automaton, with the 
power of fecble mental motion within himself, but set 
in motion, and moved by others. He was first the im- 
hecile, and next the dement; a naturally weak mind, 
“Thy reason of a bac deseent, born with redisposition 
to insanity,” vielding under the stress of adverse events, 
to disease, and progressing still further towards mental 


extinetion. 
As with families in whom that native constitution 
of nervous element exists, there is always, under adverse 


circumstances, a retrograde degeneration, so with ind1- 


viduals. In the imbecile, if life continues into full 
manhood, we expect mental retrogression, rather than 


progression, The brain inherently feeble, like the hat- 


urally weak body, is more liable than the naturally 


sound and healthy, mental or physical organization to 
take on diseased action. 
We have spoken of Cronenbold, never taking the in- 


itiatory in conversation. Tle had always to be pressed 
by leading questions, to obtain anything from him, 
equally upon subjects of vital interest to himself, as on 
the most trivial matters. To him grave and light sub- 


jects seemed of equal significance. 
One of the medical gentlemen, Dr. Stevens, was per- 
sonally acquainted with Cronenbold from the latter's 
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carly childhood, and gave his opinion, as to his feeble 
mindedness, as compared with the average youth and 
young man of his age, from many years observation, 
and from what he <TLCW of Cronenbold senior’s opinion 
of the mental capacity of his son. <A long time before 
the homicide, he had heard the father of Cronenbold 
lament his son’s lack of capacity, and say he thought 
he would never be able to take care of himself. 

We think Cronenbold’s facial angle is not far from 
80’, though it was not measured. His height is five 
feet three and three-quarter inches, in his boots. He 
never objected to, nor asked our object in measuring his 
head, and did not seem to think 1 strance, The meas- 
urements are as follows: 

Cireumterence, 
Li-parietal diameter, (between the meatuses,)..... 


Lon 


{ antero-posterior curvature, from occipital 
protuberence to root 

We give these measurements, as a matter of fact, for 
what they may be worth. The cranial measurements 
are slightly below the average, and comport with the 
actual natural state of Cronenbold’s mind, though un- 
der very favorable antecedent ancestral conditions and 
subsequent favorable circumstances, from birth to the 


present time, he might, even with such cranial capacity, 


have passed on through life with average intelligence, 

In giving the cranial measurements we would not 
have it inferred that cranial deformity a/eays exists in 
imbecility. 

There are even “many ¢//ots in whom the brain and 
hody appear to be well formed, while the mental devel- 
oOoment remains at the lowest stage; accidental affections 
of the brain, arresting its development after birth, 
while the cranium and rest of the body ro through 
their normal growth, have occurred in some of these 
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eases; epilepsy is not uncommonly such a cause of 
idiocy,” as he who writes, and most of those who will 
read this paper, know from personal observation, but it 
is equally impossible, as Maudsley says, in some of these 
vases, to assign any definite cause of the arrest of de- 
velopment. There may be no sign of mental degener- 


acy in arrest or deformity of cranial development, and 


yet be “abundant physical cause of psychical defect,” 
in the constitution of the molecules of the cerebral 
mass, without our being able to recognize them ; molec- 
ular conditions which belong to that inner life of na- 
ture, that is still impenetrable to our most delicate 
means of investigation, still inaccessible to our most 
subtle inquiries.” (Maudsley. ) 

We can not expect to gauge with aecuracy, the pre- 
cise degree of mental capacity from cerebral measure- 
ments, inasmuch as we can not yet discern even “the 
nature of those hidden molecular activities, which are 
the direct causes of the different tastes and smells,” those 
different molecular activities themselves depending, 
doubtless, upon structural differences in the nerve 
molecules of the auditory and gustatory nerves, or at 
their seat within the brain. Nevertheless, the greater 
proportion of imbeciles and idiots, are found to 
have the development of both mind and body arrested, 
and we may, with Maudsley, and all others, who have 
given the subject much attention, draw from our ob- 
servation of these unfortunates, “the certain conclusion 
that there may, by reason of unknown conditions affect- 
ing nutrition, be every degree of imperfect develop- 
ment of mind and body, down to actual incapacity 
to develop at all.” When we find cranial deficiency 
or deformity, conjoined with mental weakness, we may 
safely conclude that the imbecility is congenital and 
lasting. The writer speaks only for himself, as to the 
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manner in which the conelusion of imbecility was 
reached, and is aware how “impossible it is to specify 
any particular rules for ascertaining the mental capae- 
ity of imbecile persons, how circumstances always 
proper to be taken into account, are constantly vary- 


ing with each individual ease,” * 


Few cases, says the 
writer just quoted, subjected to legal inquiry, are more 
ealeulated to puzzle the understandings of courts and 
juries, to mock the wisdom of the learned, and batie the 


han those eonnected with 


neuteness of the shrewd, t 
questions of imbecility. 
Such cases as Cronenbold’s, without the superven- 
tion of insanity, become, as an eminent writer truly 
observes, “diflicult cases for medico-legal Inquiry, int 
which the decision come to whatever it may be, may 
he challenged, and not without reason.” ( Maudsley, ) 
“Much of the difficulty consists, no doubt, in a want 
of that practical tact which is obtained by CX} rience 
in unravelling their intricacies, and of that knowledge 
of the psychological nature of this condition of mind 
which directs the attention, exclusively, to the real ques- 
tion at issue,” + Had no question been decided hut 
that of imbecility, the question would still have re- 
mained to what extent was the prisoner responsible for 
his crime, and Cronenbold’s escape from a felons pun- 
ishment, would have been doubtful, for “little indul- 
venee” has ever been shown to the plea of imbecility, 
in criminal courts, and none could have been expected 
here, where the individual had acquired some edueation, 
and been assiduously taught the proprieties and ameni- 
ties of good society; “ his weakness concealed, and 
polished over by cultivation. While the public feeling 
has become too refined to tolerate the infliction of blows 
and stripes on the imbecile and the mad, in the institu. 
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tions where they are confined, * * * — it can still 
be gratified by gazing on the dying agonies, of a being 


unable to comprehend the connection between his 
crime and the penalties attached to it, and utterly in- 
sensible to the nature of his awful situation. The 
voice of reason and humanity, which speaks suecess- 
fully in the first instance, is in the last, drowned by the 
more imperious tones of prejudice and passion.”* The 
following extract from a daily paper, published at the 
time the case of Cronenbold was engaging public atten- 
tion, shows this to be true: 


Cronenbold was admitted to bail by the Judge of the Criminal 
Court on Tuesday, 6th inst. Cronenbold, it will be remembered, 
killed his sister’s intended husband so as to save the family the 
disgrace of being united in marriage to a plebian. The fact is, 
the murdered man was too good for them, both as to family con- 
nections and intelligence, He was, however, poor, and was at the 
time of the homicide, engaged as a servant in the Cronenbold fam- 
ily. After the commission of the offense, Cronenbold who had 
hitherto been somewhat childish for a boy of his age, exhibited 
what was thought to be insanity, and the skillful and adroit attor- 
neys for him, Messrs. Johnson, Lodge & Gottschalk, concluding to 
make this defense for him upon trial, had the five “Insane Physi- 
cians ” of this city to visit him almost every day. These frequent 
visits of such men would make men of stronger minds than Cro- 
nenbold crazy. The attorneys and physicians found in the Circuit 
Attorney an easy prey to their theory, and he consented to appoint 
& commission, which consisted of these very physicians. They, of 
course, after a few hours’ deliberation—long enough to write out 
the report—reported him insane, A bond having been given for 
his appearance, he was released, As there is neither law nor pre- 
cedent for such proceedings, the bond is a nullity. The defendant 
will be sent -to Europe to be treated, not as an insane man, but to 
break him off from a habit which young men indulge in, sometimes 
to the extent as to affect them more physically than mentally. 
Messrs. Johnson, Gottschalk & Lodge, managed the case well, and 
saved their client from a punishment which he justly merits—the 


gallows. 
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‘Idiocy and the higher degrees of imbecility are con- 


genital,” * or so nearly so, that it can not be discerned 
at what time after birth they may have originated, in 
any particular case, “ For all practical purposes we may 


define them as consisting in a general destitution of 


mental powers that were never possessed. The lower 
degrees, or those which approximate more closely to the 
average natural standard of mind, consist in arrested 
cerebral development, at different discernable stages af: 
ter birth,” and the degree of mental deficiency depends, 
of course, upon the periods at which cerebral develop- 


ment ceases to keep pace with the normal evolution of 


the organism, accordingly we may expect to find in the 
feeble-minded, various degrees of deficiency, either in 
those faculties which acquaint them with the qualities 
and ordinary relations of things, or in those which 
furnish them with the moral motives that regulate their 
conduet to their fellow men. 

“te imbecility, the development of the moral and in- 
tellectual powers is arrested at an early period of exis- 
tence. It differs from idiocy, in the circumstance, that 
while in the latter there is an almost utter destitution 
of everything like reason, the subjects of the former, 
possess some intellectual capacity, though far less than 
is possessed by the great mass of mankind. Imbeciles 
can never attain that degree of knowledge which is 
common among people of their own rank and oppor- 
tunities in life, though it is very certain that they are 
not insusceptible of the influences of education.” + 

Thus from the testimony of high authority, we may 
have arrested development, taking place from an im- 
pairment of the perceptive or reflective faculties, so as 
to produce only the slightest shade of stupidity, appar- 
ent only to the most intimate acquaintance, to that de- 
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gree of mental deficiency which impresses the least 
skilled observer, with the fact that its possessor is a 
fool, 

Hoffbauer, acknowledging “the various and almost 
imperceptible shades of difference between one case of 
imbecility, and another, has reduced its numberless 
gradations to five degrees, and these of stupidity to 
three, To these, is described and explained by him, 
he looks for the means of a consistent and rational ap- 
plication of legal principles that should regulate their 
eivil and criminal relations,”* 

To those practically familiar with the various degrees 
of mental deficiency as seen in our insane asylums and 
schools for the idiotic and feeble minded, the hereulean 
labor of partitioning off into but eight classes, these 
cases, each of which constitutes a class almost sv/ gen- 
eris, Will be appreciated, and the remarkable success 
Which has crowned his attempt will be duly applauded. 
The division might have been much simplified by 
throwing the three degrees of stupidity into the classi- 
fication of imbecility. 

The natural condition of young Cronenbold’s mind, 
both as a hoy at school and after he had “crown to 
man’s estate,” is clos ly approximated in Hoff bauer’s 
description of the first degree of imbecility, which we 
here transcribe, together with Hoffhauer’s first degree 
of stupidity. 

“In this degree of the affection, the individual can 
very well judge, respecting the objects to which he is 
daily accustomed, and in familiarity with which he 
may be said to have grown up. In the pursuit of his 
daily concerns he often shows a minute exactness that 


appears to him «a matter of absolute necessity. His 


memory is very limited, not that he looses absolutely 
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the remembrance ot things, but heeause he can not 
apply his recollections according to his wishes, He 
scrupulously observes whatever he thinks becoming in 
his station, because he fears to offend by neglecting it. 
When he vives himself up to avarice, there is observed 
in him rather an apprehension of losing, than a desire 
of accumulating. The nature of his daily occupations 
makes but small demand upon his intelligence. His 
infirmity is not so remarkable in ordinary society as to 
render it a subject of general observation. He is very 
subject to gusts of passion, which, nevertheless, are as 
easily appeased as they are excited.” 

In the first degree of stupidity, the individual is only 
incapable of deciding and judging, when it is necessary 
to weigh opposing motives. Then he feels his inea- 
pacity, and resorts to the intelligence of others. 

While it is impossible to fully define any particular 
erade of mental deficiency, this is, perhaps, as close an 
approximation of Cronenbold’s natural mental state as 
could be given. He brought with him but little knowl- 
edge of urop *, except the names of some of the cities 


hotels he stopped at. W hile in 


he visited, and the 
Europe, his attention was principally absorbed in find- 
ing lodgings and meals for the least money, the cheap- 
est cigars, and the cheapest class of wine, though he was 
often swindled, without knowing it, by the waiters and 
the hackmen in making change. 

As we have seen he “had learned to read, write and 
count, and made some progress in music.” “Ray 
would have described him in the following language.” 

“ He could engage in certain occupations, and had man- 
aged in a manner to take eare of his property and him- 
self, though largely indebted to the advice and assist- 
anee of others. He was one of tiose imbeciles, who 
talk but little, answer questions correctly, provided 
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they are not without the circle of their customary hab- 
its and thoughts, and are not required to follow a con- 
versation, Ife is particularly deficient in forethought, 
and in strong and durable affections, and ‘labors under 
an uneasiness and restlessness of disposition, that unfits 
him for steady employment. They are thus easily in- 
duced by had men to assist in the execution of their 


criminal enterprises.” ’ 

“Tt is also worthy of notice, that he same physical 
imperfections, and a tendency to the same diseases, 
Which accompany idiocy, are generally observed, though 
in a less degree to accompany imbecility.”* 

There were other features about this case which the 
expert can appreciate, but can not well deseribe 
peculiarities of expression, manner, movements and attl- 
tude which mark the ease as one, both of imbecility 
and mental disease, These cases often present “outer 
proofs,” of morbid or congenitally deficient, “under- 
standing which can hardly be depicted to the inex- 
perienced,” ( Dr. Ty ler.) ‘s The power of the expert in 


this regard is not capable of being transferred to an- 


other mind, but must die with its possessor,” 
“All profound and grave maladies have their specific 
physiognomy, more or less clear and capable of being 
described, some of them are fully clear and pathogno- 
mone, like the odor of eahneer, or the tace oft phthisis. 
Insanity has its own delicate characteristics of face, 
eye, manner, reasoning, feeling, which can be read by 
the expert, but which are not appreciable to the casual 
observer,” ( Dr. Bell.) 

The following is the joint conclusion arrived at by 
the commission of experts. 
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Ty the Flo Wéleon Primm. of the Louis Criminal 


Court. 


We, the undersigned commission of medical xperts appointed 


mental condition of Benj. F. 


y vour Honor to inquire into the 


Cronenbold, respectfully report : 


That we find the said Cronenbold in condition of mind such 
1s to Incapacitate him for appreciating his situation as one accused 
of crime: that he is non compos mentis. and we are of opinion 

| 
that this condition will be a permane nt one, 
ce severally append our reasons lor arriving at this conclusion, 
ich statements we desire to have considered a part of thi 


Cras. W. Srevens, Chairman, 
C. H. Hvenes, 

J. K. Baupry, 

War. Hazann, 


Geo, J. Exnarewan 


Subjoined, also, is the individual opinions, én ertense, 
of the members of the commission, revealing more of 


the history of this case than we have given. It was 


fortunate that the court accepted the joint opinion iis 


to the prisoner's mental impairment without scrutiniz- 


ing closely the irreconcilable diserepancies in the several 


opinions, opinions which, if subjected to rigid examina- 


tion, by an acute prosecuting attorney, assisted by a 
skillful expert, might have led to the impression upon 
the minds of a jury, that the medical gentlemen, com- 


posing the commission, did not themselves comprehend 


the prisoner's real mental sfafvs, juries not being aware 


of the facility with which the abstract fact of mental 
unsoundness may be justly arrived at, while the great- 
the 


cst difticults often attends thie determination of 


precise nature of the cerebral lesion, and the conse- 


quent form an | degree mental! impairment. 
The tacts here noted sugvest the propriety Pe all 
these cases, where it is practicable, of the experts agree- 
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ing to a joint report, setting forth the simple fact 
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mental unsoundness, with as little scientific amplification 
and specification as may be sufficient to subserve the 


ends of scientific truth and justice. For even learned 
judges, far above the average juryman in intelligence, 
are apt to think that men who profess to comprehend 
the complex subject of unsoundness of mind should 
be able, with entire unanimity, to determine the pre- 
cise form and degree of mental impairment. 

In the case of Cronenbold, though he appears in a 
state bordering upon fatuity or advanced dementia, 
there still remain the impress of the foreed culture he 
received in his youth, and his memory, though it repro- 
duces, in an automatic manner, a limited number of 
facts and dates connected with his trip to Europe, and 
the homicide, js in fact, much impaired. 


SEPARATE OPINIONS OF EXPERTS DR. STEVENS OPINION, 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—October 1, 1874. 


70 the Hlon. Wilson Primm, of th. Sf, Louis 

(Coun ty Criminal Court. 

Sir: Having had personal acquaintance with Benja- 
min F, Cronenbold, tor a period of about five years, and 
having examined him many times during his confine- 
ment in jail, and having, with other members of your 
commission carefully examined reliable witnesses, sev- 
eral of whom have known him fora long time, I find 
bat little difficulty in forming aa opinion in regard to 
his present mental condition. Almost from childhood 
he has been regarded as weak in mind. This, however, 
became more apparent as he approached manhood ; the 
condition then attracted the attention of his acquaint- 
ances and friends in general; and mental incapacity 
was manifested beyond question, as he attempted to 
transact business, or to take part in the amenities of 
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social life. About five years since, his father mentioned 
the case to me, desiring me to make observation from 


time to time, with a view to determining, if possible, 
the precise nature otf the deficiency or imperfection. 
At length, | was convinced that he was imbecile in 
mind, and, further, from some of his peculiarities and 
habits, I believed him in danger of falling into some 
form of insanity. For the last three years, he has been 
by regular gradations verging into dementia; the 
change since the homicide has een very rapid; at 
times he has had delusions, 

am, therefore, decidedly of the opinion that the 
prisoner is now laboring under the form of insanity, 
designated dementia, and that he does not and ean not 
judge correctly or intelligently of his present surround- 
ings or of his responsibilities. 

Very Respectfully, 


Cuas. W. STEVENS. 
DR. ESGLEMAN’S OPINION, 


Having attended the accused, Benjamin F. Cronen- 
bold, professionally, upon his return from Europe in 
IS73, and during the entire period of his confinement 
in the county jail, | have, by continued personal ob- 
servation, been forced to the following conclusion, 

1. That the said Benjamin F. Cronenbold, upon his 
return to the city in September, 1873, was in a state 
bordering upon mania, as proven by his irrational ae- 
tions, insomnia and oceasional delusions, 

» That for a few weeks after the homicide, in Decem- 
ber, 1873, and January, 1874, his condition was one of 
absolute mental and physical prostration, torpor of 
mind, associated with a totally exhausted and debilita- 


ted state of the vital and nerve foree. 
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$. That he has now fully recovered his physical pow- 
ers, his memory being but slightly impaired. His rea- 
soning faculties, however, are seriously affected, and 
very detective in intensity. His mind is in a more ad- 
vanced state of imbecility, verging upon dementia. [Le 
is incompetent to arrive at any but the simplest conclu- 
sions, as evinced by incoherency of thought and language. 

From these premises | must regard him to be totally 
unable to understand and appreciate lis present. situa- 
tion, and unfit to be brought to trial, This opinion, 
hased upon personal examination and observation, lias 
been corroborated and strengthened hy examination of 


the witnesses summoned before your commission. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Gro. J. 
DR. HAZARD'S OPINION, 


Your Hoxor:—The undersigned, commissioned by 
order oft You Honor’s eourt, ob the date of 2 Oth 
September, S74, to examine into the mental condition 
of Benjamin F. Cronenbold, indicted for murder, hereby 
submits his individual report, supplementary to the 
joint report of the experts to which this is attached. 

Having personally examined the accused on three oe- 


casions, twice in company with other experts, once 


alone; and having heard the sworn testimony of seven 
Witnesses, the following tacts have been ascertained to 
the satisiaction of the writer, and the sueceeding conclu- 
sions drawn theretrom. 

The aunt, grand-aunt and grandmother of the ac- 
cused, all on the maternal side, were affected with some 
form of mental derangement. 

As far back as it was possible to reach in the history 


of the aceused, he was considered weak-minded, foolish, 
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or imbecile by his father, friends and acquaintances. 
This mental deficiency was so strongly marked that he 
Was hot considered capable of managing, or of being 
trusted to transact any kind of business, by those who 
knew him best. 

Ile was sent to Europe to avoid what was considered 
an undesirable marriage, and while abroad, upon his 
return, and for many months thereafter, presented un- 
mistakable symptoms of insanity, superadded to his 
former well-marked imbecility. This insanity was 
marked by alternating periods of mental exaltation and 
depression ; the former evinced by extraordinary opin 
ion of his own erandeur and dignity, and ly persistent 
insomnia, restlessness and ideas of being engaged in 
business when he had hone the latter condition ae- 
companied by suspicion, distrust of all those about him, 
and later, by well-defined delusions that he had been 
poisoned, and that there was a cons ACY to avai 
poison him. The fact of general mental alienation was 
shown conclusively by a total change in his personal 
habits as regarded dress, personal cleanliness and choice 
of food, this change occurring, not at any period of life 
when natural changes of development or decay occur, 
but following the unaccustomed excitement of travel, 
and the care and anxiety occasioned by absence from 
home and the charge of his own welfare, to which he 
had never betore been accustomed. This form of intel- 
lectual insanity is termed La folie eireulaire, or La 
folie a double forme by the French writers. It was dur- 


ing one of these periods of excitation that the homicide 


was committed, The period of depression which  fol- 
lowed was of the most extreme character; so great was 
this depression that life itself seemed almost extinguished. 

During the months of confinement in prison, the 
quietude of his daily life, the lack of all excitement, 
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the care and attention of learned physicians, and a sys- 
tem of diet and exercise suited to his condition, his 
mental condition has become nearly, if not quite, the 
same as that preceding his voyage to Europe. On sim- 
ole subjects requiring no exercise of the reflective 
faculties, he can return very pertinent answers to direct 
questions. Where any except the least complex opera- 
tions of the mind are concerned, he can answer only at 
random, or does not answer at all. 

He never takes the initiative in conversation. His 
TLETLOTS of simple matters seems to be cood, Ile does 
hot appear to have any real understanding of the 
enormity of his offense against human or divine law. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


l. He is non MU POS mentis, This brain, the organ of 
thought, is not developed to the usual standard. His 
condition before his voyage, and at the present time, is 
best desertbed the term imbecility. 

2, While in Europe, and for four or five months after 


his return, there was superadded to his normal or ordi- 


nary condition of imbecilitv, an acute attack of insan- 


ity 

3. At the present time he is imbecile to the extent 
above indicated, with the probability of a return of 
insanity of an extremely dangerous character if there 
is at any time presented any strong exciting cause, 

t, Ile is now unfit for trial. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wa. B. Hazarp, M. D. 


DR. J. K. BAUDUY'S OPINION, 


Atter a most thorough examination of the previous 
history, and after a careful personal scrutiny of Benja- 
min Cronenbold, and after an analytical study of the 
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evidence of many sworn witnessess, | am convinced of 


his imbecility for the following reasons: Strong hered- 
itary predisposition to insanity exists on the maternal 
side, of which the defendant’s arrested mental develop- 
ment was the outerop ping, exposing him to the worst 
of all tyrannies, which, in his case, is an organization 
mentally and morally defective. The utmost unanimity 
existed amongst witnesses, both relatives and others 
who were mere acquaintances, therefore entirely disin- 
terested, that as far as investigation could pry into the 
days ot the prisoner's early boyhood the Same mental 
weakness was evineed, In the opinion of the hoy's 
father, who had endeavored to give him a liberal edu- 
cation, this misfortune and mortification had been real- 
ized and fully appreciated; and by all observers he was 
considered incapaciated from either taking care of him. 
self, or transacting business of the simplest nature, with 
which a child of the average understanding could have 
heen intrusted. Whilst in Europe, during the home- 
ward journey, and immediately after his arrival, well. 
defined delusions of suspicion, distrust, fear of being 
poisoned, and an impression that conspiracies were  be- 
ing formed, of which he was the victim, manifested 
themselves, and pointed to the fact that some more 
acute form of insanity had been superadded to his 
previous mental deficiency. The confirmation of this 
opinion, consists in a marked alteration of character, 
changing his habits, feelings, manners and dress, He 
evinced about this time the most singular, extraordinary 
behavior: his actions were discordant, his mind wan- 
dering, and all the intellectual manifestations thereof 


were more or less perverted. 

Moods of great depression, alternating with those of 
excitement, and during the latter, ideas of grandeur 
and self-importance, were of peculiar significance, and 
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must strike very forcibly, all conversant with psycho- 
logical inquiry and study. Apathy and aversion to 
friends and relatives, constituted another link which 
makes the chain of evidence more complete, especially 
as all of these symptoms of mental aberration were 
exciting attention, long prior to the homicide. 

About this time he was examined by Dr. Engleman, 
his family attendant, who found all the well-marked 


physical symptoms of insanity, obstinate insomnia, 


constipation, nervousness, ete. 

It is worthy of remark in this connection, that two 
medical men, one of whom met him in Europe, consid- 
ered him insane, and the other, his physician in St. 
Louis, had aetually reeommended that he should be 
sent to a lunatie asylum. 

A feature of this ease, to which I attach great impor- 
tance, is that during a prison-life of many months, al- 
though watched night and day, and oftentimes when 
prisoner and his visitors were unaware of the presence 
of others, the same stupidity, stolidity, apathy and 
want of appreciation of his surroundings and condition 
pervaded his whole conduct. Tlis replies were mono- 
svllahie, his Vacant, laugh frequent, but always 
silly and meaningless, Tis friends and attorneys could 
not arouse him from this lethargy, and the latter have 
up to the present moment never been able to gain his 
confidence or obtain a solitary statement from his lips 
in connection with his case. W hen urged to talk, he 
would seeond their endeavors hy utter incoherence and 
an idiotic laugh All the salient features of this picture 
when assembled into a group, confirm our belief of the 
boy’s fatuity, and give us every assurance that he is in 
a state bordering upon complete amentia. 
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DR. HUGHES’ OPINION, 


The conclusion of the undersiened., respecting the 
mental condition of Mr. Benjamin Cronenbold, is the 


result of frequent and careful personal examinations of 


the prisoner, during the months of June, July, August 


and September, preceding the receipt of your commis- 


sion, and of one interview since. 

The conclusion of imbecility was arrived at early 
last spring, by all the gentlemen composing the present 
commission, who then examined said Cronenbold, at the 
request of his attorneys, 

Cranial measurement also seemed to strengthen the 
conclusion of imbecility. Whilst it is true that many 
weak-minded persons appear to be well formed in brain 
and body, it is also true that idiots and imbeciles usually 
have either abnormally small, large or deformed heads. 
By imbecility is meant arrested development of brain 
and consequent weakness of mind, more or less com- 
plete, according to the period at which development 
ceases, Almost every degree of imperfect development 
of brain and mind, may exist “down to actual iIncapae- 
ity to develop at all.” 

The degree of imbecility in this case, as I recognize 
it, from Cronenbold’s life history, and personal observa- 
tion, may be found fully deseribed in Hloffbauer’s first 
degree, reproduced in Ray’s Jurisprudence of Insanity, 
fourth edition, page 8s, which, for sake of brevity, I 
here omit, 

The history of Cronenbold’s ancestry, especially his 
mother’s mother, aunt and sister they having all been 
at one time or another, manifestly of unsound mind 
would lead us to suspect that he possesses a “native 


constitution of nervous element, which is defective and 


unstable,” even if his present mental condition were 
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not sufficient to convinee one of this fact. The natural 
weakness of Cronenbold’s mind, has been aggravated 
by disease, involving the bram and nervous system. 


He appears to have undergone a decided change, to be 


in a mental state different from his former natural 
weakness of mind, which [can characterize by no other 
term, than that of dementia. TLere too, as in imbecility 
“we meet with every degree of mental decay in differ- 
ent eases.” 

* Dementia is the natural termination of mental de- 
veneration, Whether going on in the individual or 
through generations.” In this sense [T use the term de- 
mentia, and consider that he 1s at pre sont suffering from 
this diseased condition of the brain. That he had pro- 
found disease of the brain and nervous system, is estab- 
lished Re, the testimony of the Doctors, Engleman 
atter he he ide, and there are evidences 
lusions The condition of the bladder 
and ering the sleeplessness for so long a time, the 
marked prostration immediately after the killing, con- 
fining him for weeks to his bed, and requiring for him 
constant medical attention, and endangering his life in 
the estimation of his then attending physicians, the 
change in his natural habits, and the delusions, which, 
at times, possessed and dominated his weak mind, all 
confirm this conclusion. 

The sworn testimony of all witnesses, without excep. 
tion, who appeared before the commission, was con- 
firmatory of the opinion here expressed. The present 
increased feebleness of: mind from disease, in his ease, 
may pass off and leave him in the imbecile state of 
mind natural to him, a from which he can never es- 
cape, or it may be more or less apparent for the rest of 
his life. In the latter case, recurring attacks of acute 
insanity are apt to come on—should he recover from 
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his present dementia—only to issue finally, in complete 
and incurable dementia, or total loss of all mind. 

In any event, [ consider him in such an unsound 
mental state as to be unable properly to appreciate the 
real nature of his present condition and situation, or to 
conduct his defence as a rational man, and that he 
should now receive, and probably for the rest of his 


life, the restraint and treatment of an asylum. 


Co, Trans, 


After hearing the reports, the presiding judge ob- 
tained the written opinion of Cireuit Attorney, J.C. 
Normile, that the aceused might be bailed for the pur- 
pose of sending him to an asylum, and fixed the bond 
at $20,000." Cronenbold was sent to the Missouri State 
Lunatic Asylum, at Fulton, Mo., and the Superintendent 
Is required to tile a monthly report of the prisoner's 
mental condition, so that in the event of his recovering 
his mental health, he may still be tried on the indiet- 
ment standing against him, 

Thus ends this important case. The ends of justice 
have been met, society is protected against an unsate 
member, and humanity has not been outraged by a 
judicial murder of the mentally maimed, whom the 
hand of charity conducts to the hospital, rather than 


the gallows, or the jail. 
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OF ISABELLA JENISCH—EPILEPTIC 
HOMICIDE, 


SOHN ORDRONAU X, 


State Commissioner in Lunacy 


Homicide in the City of New York, if not yet culti- 
vated as onc of the tine arts, has become so mueh a 
matter of daily occurrence that the Police Reeords 
could hardly be balanced at morning, without one or 
of these eye-openers tO COroners, whe fatten pon 
the garbage of inquests. But on the 2tst day of No- 
vetnber, Is 74, the ils of the Metropolis were fur- 
nished with the recital of a erime which bore an unusual 
complexion, and was to that extent exciting in a diree. 
tion where exeitement had long ceased to be possible, 
As the of a crime, in old civilization, 
generally depends more upon the social status of the per- 
petrator or victim, than upon the inherent character of 
the offence, the logical sequences follows that low people 
commit only low erimes, high people only high crimes, 
Jack Shepard or Dick Turpin, at the Old Bailey, were 
far less historically interesting characters, than were 
Warren Hastings or Thomas Wentworth, “the eruel 
Earl of Stafford,” in Westminster Hall, although the 
moral complexion of the crimes committed by either 
party, did not so much differ as the superficial area over 
which they extended. And if it be true as Pope al. 
leges, that 


trom i imracters are drawn 


we may also say that ‘tis from the social rip le caused 
by any crime that the public interest in it arises. Vil- 
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lains in fustian, are too common to be notewordiy, and 


our metropolitan Belgravias are as little moved by a 
crime conunitted by low people as the inmates of Buck- 
Ingham Palace, are by similar occurrences at Billings. 
vate or W | 
But on the morning above alluded to, a poor woman 
belonging to the un-numbered tenement house popula- 
tion, had committed a homieide of a novel and weird 
character which made it worthy of an Alva or Tor 


quemada, and in consequence brought even the languid 


intellects of the fashionable classes lo the sition ot 


attention, This woman, a mother, had in short, as the 
accounts ran, roasted her tufant child upon stove, 
What a text for the press to preach from. Some 
thought her rum-crazed—-some deemed her under dia- 
bolical possession—some thought it one of those innomi- 
nate erimes which human language can not define, 
Had she belonged to the Upper classe 5. and heen por- 
xessedd of means to employ some of those eminent 
pleaders who wreak their thoughts upon expression, in 


the General Sessions of the Peace, and Sp nil their lives, 


in the language of William Wirt, in the process of 


white-washing criminals, we should have had a five aet 
judicial drama full of history, metaphy stes and tangled 


law, terminating in it bill ot ( xceptions ais large iis the 


‘ 


Chartist petition which was roll | into 

Commons in 1848, on a wheelbarrow, 
Belonging, however, to the great unknown and pov. 

erty stricken class, the memory of the crime was soon 

lost from the publie mind, A pauper’s crime, like a 

pauper’s funeral, does not nlist cither general interest, 

or general recollection. A human cipher, like any 


other, derives its value solely from the numeral which 


stands before it. And so in due process of time, after 


the coroner had had his dole out of the CASC, and the 


the House of 
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(rand Jury had presented an indictment against 
bella Jenisch for the murder of her infant child, Carrie 
Jenisch, there came a day in December, when, at a 
Court of General Sessions of the Peace, holden in’ and 
for the City and County of New York, the prisoner 
was duly arrainged before Hon. Josiah Sutherland, 
Presiding Justice. 

The defendant being without counsel, the Court as- 
signed Col, Chas, S. Spencer, to defend her. And with- 


out much, if any time for preparation, yet from his 


large experience as a criminal lawyer, concluding al- 


most intuitively, from the description of the erime, that 
it was the offspring of a disordered mind, he tendered 
the plea of insanity as her sole answer to the indict- 
ment under $30, Act 2, Title 1, of Chapter 446 of 1874. 
The Court thereupon appointed a Commission 
natico Tnguirendo, consisting of John Ordronaux, 
Daniel Clark Briges and Sylvester W. Comstock, to 
report upon the fact of her mental sanity at the date of 
the offence with which she stood charged. The Com- 
mission upon organizing tendered a jury to either party, 
which was declined, and they thereupon proceeded to 
take testimony and to examine the defendant. 

From the evidence adduced before them, it appeared 
that Mrs, Jeniseh is an Trish woman, about thirty-tive 
years of age, portly, and with a congested face and nar- 


cotic dilatation of blood-vwessels, indicative of habits of 
intemperance, She herself admits indulging freely at 
times, althoug¢h never to the point of intoxication ; and 


as she is of loose and flabby texture, it is quite POss- 
ble that she might bear a larger amount without cere- 
bral congestion, than a person of different temperament. 
Looking at the fact too, which was in evidence, that she 
had been a vietim to attacks of spinal epilepsy, oceur- 
ring at irregular intervals for nine years, and that, if 
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her countenance, in even her sobcrest moments indiea- 
ted permanent dilatation of capillaries, it might require 
large doses of alcohol to produce anything approxima. 
ting to stheniec contraction of their walls, it was in some 
degre explicable whi these epileptic ScIZUres did hot 
supervene upon her ordinary potations, although they 
did upon fatigue or any other depressing cause. Her 
habitual night cap, when she could get it, was ale, an 
article not chargeable with any fulminating properties, 
in Whatever doses taken, So far as the history of her 
ease could be interpret d, having no original insane 
neurosis, nor belonging to an insane family either lineally 
or collaterally, epilepsy in her seemed to have arisen 
from slow tissue changes, the consequence of those two 
most fatal factors in the deterioration of the laboring 
population, viz.: hard work and poor living, the latter 
both as fruit as well as cause of indulgence in drink. 
On the day preceding the commission of the homicide 
she had moved into new quarters, doing much of the 
lifting and carrying down and upstairs of her furniture. 
Previous to retiring she drank a glass of ale, nothing 
stronger. Her husband, who is a cleaner of strect cars, 
leaves home at three in the morning, returning to 
breakfast at seven. He ie a frugal man, of good habits, 
and kind of heart. 

On the morning of the homicide, Mrs, Jenisch rose 
at SIX, dressed and proceeded down stairs to procure 
fuel with which to make her kitchen fire. Iler two 
children, a boy, aged six, and a girl, aged four, who 
slept with their parents in an inner room, were both in 
bed at the time. On re-aseending the stair-case with 
wood in her arms, she felt one of her fainting fits (as 
she called them.) coming on, and calling for assistance 
to one her neighbors, she immediately hurried into her 
room. At this point her recollection of subsequent 
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events ceases, and the narrative must be obtained from 
the mouths of third parties, The neighbor who 
answered her eall for help, says that upon entering 
Mrs. Jenisch’s room, she found her lying in a chair with 
limbs outstreched, in an epileptic fit. ‘This witness was 
skilled iN) the phenome 1} of rile psy, having often at- 
tended uoon her sister who was a victim to “ The 
most rigid eross-examination, with purposely misleading 
questions, failed to entrap her into a single mis-state- 
ment of its symptoms Unfortunately, however, shi 
not re main with the defendant until the latter had 
recovered, but quitted the room, leaving her still in the 
midst of her seizure \t a little before seven, a vio- 
lent unding was heard upon the inside of Mrs, 
Jeniscl’s door, accompanied by eries for help from her 
little hoy, saying, * Mama is putting the baby upon th 
stove.’ Phe first person who came to the door, finding 
it locked (as she thinks.) ran out of the hall and 
climbed upon the fire-eseape, and looking into the win- 
dow, saw Mrs. Jenisch holding hei ttle pre Upon the 
stove, while af the same time she heard the ehild say, 
“Take me off the stove Mama and Pl not tell Pana.” 
The witness noticed neither smoke nor fire in the stove, 
nor from thre child's clothing. She could 
not describe either the exact position of the child. The 
mother, she Says, Was standing first at the stove, next 
near the cupboard. This is all the testimony as to the 


factuin of the offence. The little boy, indeed, who 


not old enough 
! 
’ 


he transaction, told in his childish way, 


to be a legal witness, although the only 
spectator to 
after the examination was closed, how h ther took 
Carrie out of bed and put. her 7x the stove, how she 
eried to be taken out, and the mother said “shut up.” 
Being asked whether the mother held her there, he 
could not tell, and being further asked whether sh 
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of the fect were burnt in varying degrees of depth, 
from destruction of the integument, to shrivelling of 
the true skin, while on the nates in particular, the roast- 
ing had been earried to the extent of producing patches 
of gray, scurfy, muscular cinders, which the witness 
and attending physician, both compared to the rind of 
roasted pork. It was evident that after the child was 
burnt upon the stove, some one had removed the night 
gown she wore, placed a fresh one upon her and_ re 
turned her to bed. Yet, and as the most wonderful 
feature in this hellish tragedy, no one had heard any 
cries from the little sufferer, save only the prayer, “O 
take me off the stove mama, and Pll not tell papa;” and 
when the father entered his apartments and was ques- 
tioning the mother about the smoke and general dis- 
order around the stove, not a ery or a groan came from 
the tortured victim in the bed-room, adjoining, and 
Whose door was open, 

On discovering the nature of his child’s injuries, and 
that the mother appeared dazed, pre-oecupied and in- 
sensible, the father started for a physician, at the same 
time handing the little girl to his brother. The uncle 
testified that, on asking Mrs. Jenisch what was the 
meaning of all this, she kept looking at him, but made 
no reply, and on his pressing her, she replied in a list- 
less way, “I don’t know, I feel sick,” and immediately 
went to the bed, where she lay down and slept heavily 
until late in the forenoon, when upon the arrival of the 
family physician, she was roused and urged to get up. 
The child survived thirty-six hours, during all which 


time, although the mother was in the same room with 


it, she manifested no interest in its sufferings, took no 
notice of its cries, and had even to be compelled by a 
forcible command, to give it a drink of water. During 
all this time she did not speak unless spoken to, ap- 
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peared listless and apathetic, and moved about as one 


might do who was not fully awake, which as a patho. 


logical facet, was in truth her exact mental condition. 
The evidence showed that Mrs. Jenisch was an affee- 
tionate and indulgent mother, al vays treated her child- 
rei kindly, and never exhibited any ¢ uelty or | rutality 
towards them. Indeed, she was never known to pun- 
ish them, even when they deserved it. Her sudden and 
unnatural change of demeanor towards her little girl 
during the hours of torture which followed her burning, 
were so diametrically at variance with her habitual 
conduct, that nothing but disease can explain it. The 
two phy sicians, one the coroner’s and the othe rthe fam- 
ily, who saw her in the last hours of her child's life, 
and at the inquest, were of opinion that she was simply 


unbruted by drink, and that upon no other principle 


could they aeecount for her insensibility to the scene of 


suffering, which for thirty-six hours was passing beneath 
her eyes, There was no evidence, however, that the de- 
fendant had been intoxicated within any reas mable in- 
terval of time preceding the homicide, She certainly 


was not so the day.before, when engaged in moving, 


she was not so when she went to bed upon a glass of 


ale: she was still less so at six next morning, and after 
her epileptic seizure she was constantly surrounded by 
those in attendance upon her child and never went out 
of the house: her husband is not a drinking man, but a 
steady, industrious German, so that the Commissioners 
could see no ground for the presumption, upon which 
these gentlemen founded their opinion, that Mrs, 
Jenisch was sane at the time she placed her child upon 
the stove. 

The physical evidence of the Cy ileptic SCIZUre, Vis 


direet and unimpeachable, ihe internal evidenee, fom 


her subsequent behas ior, Was cumulative and corroho- 
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rative of the fact, that she had been in an epileptic cirele 
since six o'clock in the morning, and was not freed from 
its Tye ntal obscuration for at least thirty-six hours. All 
acts done by her, within that period, were tinged with 
the prevailing hue of her mental condition, and could 
he guaged, if at all, only by a ] logieal standard. 
To those unfamiliar with the chameleon phases of ep. 


lepsy, io will aly avs be IS]  howa person 


in istic race, pou rly speak. 
ing awake, may still in such lon of disputed 
without recogni 

Selfobjectivity, 

tenstificati 

of extrem 

LOUSTLOSS, 

obscuration, during which we sce oursels 


apogee, Mow perigee, now in quadrature, 


face. It is throug a] hese stages of me al obsecu- 

ration, differn in extent f area, and inte nsity, is 

well as duration, that ¢ ileptics are comps Hed to pass, 
So fay as any conjectural explanation of Mrs, Jeniseh’s 

eonduet, can be framed from the laws of mental action, 

it would appear that in returning to her room, the dom: 

inant dea in her mind, was that of kindling her fire. 

Whi noth ptie Se] i! 
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limbs, 

rimmer and 
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she ac 
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a tub, put her, feet foremost into the open stove-grate, 
seating her upon its edge. The loe: ality and extent of 
the child’s burns, would seem to indicate this. The 
difficulty at this point is to explain how a child four 
vears of age, should not have strugeled with its hands, 
to raise its body from the fire, which was burning it, to 
the extent even of burning if hands or arms, yet noth- 
ing of the kind was seen upon them, It may be that 
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itis unlike iV, SINCe a 


the child clung to her neek, nor is t 


shieht bruise was found upon the mother’s eye, which 


may haye heen inflicted by the despairing child elutel 
neck, The nivht-cow! the ehild 
was never found, It must certainly have been con 
sumed, ‘The little boy in his statement, says, that his 
mother print if inte the STOVE, Bu hi tell 


who put the clean night-cown upon his sister, although 
he does say, that his mother rep! wed her in bed, W as 
this burning of the old night-cown an act of conceal 
ment? The evidence seems to negative this conclusion, 
for the smoke-stained undershirt was left upon. the 
child, to tell the story of the burns upon its body. Be- 


sides, there could be no object in preserving a half 


burnt garment, which neither sheets nor disproved 


anything, Of course, the putting of a fresh night- 


gown on the child might be construed into a reasona- 


ble knowledge, on the part of the mother, that it was 


needed asa protection on that winte r’s morning, just os 


much as a eige it into bed and covering it up did. 
But it did not absolutely prove 


arisen. or of her true relations to the circumstances; 


and as their originator, she was es oe only an auto- 


matic actor of her own acts. W hen her ust il} d came 
stove, she was r 


to the dominant idea that she was kindling the fire, al- 


in and found her at the 
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though everything, coal, wood and rimmers were in a 


promiscuous heap in the stov 


In the presence, and under the welght of the CVI- 


dence adduced, the Commission, after having tendered 
an opportunity to counsel on both sides, to make any 
remarks by way of further enlightening them, and. at: 
ter carefully examining the defendant, at various times, 
during the eight days, over which the inquisition ex- 
tended, press nted their report to the eourt, from which 


we extract the eonclusions only. 


From the foregoing facts and findings obtained from 
the mouths of witnesses, whose testimony, hereunto an- 
nexed, remains unimpeached, the Commissioners respect- 
fully report the following conclusions as their opinion 
upon the question of the mental sanity of the defend- 
ant, Isabella Jenisch, at the date of the offence with 
which she stands charged, 

I. ‘That she is a person in hom the discase known 
as epilepsy has lone existed, 

Hl. That on the morning of Friday, the 20th day 
of November, 1874, she was attacked by an epileptic 
seizure, from whose immediate consequences she was 
not freed for the space of over thirty-six hours. 

Il. That, assuming that within one hour after the 
invasion of such convulsion, she placed her child, Car- 
rie Jenisch, upon a fire kindled in her stove and held 
her there, subsequently changed her night-gown, and 
replaced her in bed; assuming these facts to have been 
established by circumstantial evidence, amounting to a 
moral certainty, the Commissioners are of opinion that 
the defendant, Isabella Jenisch, when, and during the 
time she was engaged in the performance of these acts, 
was still within the shadow of the epileptic circle, did 
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or Isabella ode niseh. L4] 


not know the nature, nor intend the consequences of 


the act she was performing, by reason of mental aberra- 


tion the product of disease, and was in consequence, 


within the intent and meaning of the statute, insane v 


inh | il ‘esponsible, 


Darep, New York, January 14, 1875. 


The presiding justice having approved the findings ot 


the Commission, an order was accordingly made on the 

26th day of January, for the removal of the prisoner to 

the State Lunatic Asylum, at Utiea, where she now re- 

mains, 
It will be noticed that the Commissioners, at the a 

termination of their report, do not say that Mrs. Jen. ii 


isch il statement W hich has vener- 


ally in past times been considered essential, though 


— when properly examined, will he found to have no basis, 


either in law or science, to justify its recital. In the 


present case, they did not insert that finding, because 


I. The statute does not eall for it, and 


II. Beeause the principle of law upon which the 


statute rests is this, viz., that when an inquisition has 


found a person to be insane, the presumption of the 


continuanee of such insanity arises as a conclusion of 


law. IHenee, a mere negative inference of such person’s 


return to sanity, can not annul a legal judgment to the 


contrary, for in the eye of the law he continues insane 


until such finding is judicially vacated, The Commis. 


sioners found that Mrs. Jenisch was insane by reason 


of epilepsy, on the 20th and 21st days of November, 


1874. it was also in evidence that she had another seiz- 
ure in December. They made their report on the 14th 
Could any presumption, either in law 


day of January. 
or in science, arise that she had meanwhile recovered 


her sanity, and was a fit subject for discharge from all 


restraint 
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But let us suppose that they had made such a super- 
crogatory statement as that she continued insane on the 
Mth of January, What would it have been worth on 
the 26th, when the court made the order for her re- 
moval to Utica, unless the Commission had continued 
in session until that time, so as to be able to certify to 
such Insanity to the very last minute ¢ 

It was enough that she had been found tmsane within 
a reasonable time, meaning a few months, to justify the 
presumption that she continued so. Any other state- 
ment relating to days and dates of continuance, would 
have expired at sunset of the day on which it Was 
made, and necessitated a fresh proof and fresh demon- 
stration on every succeeding morrow. Before blindly 
following rules of law, so-called, it is always safest to 
ascertain whether such rules have any foundation in 
reason for their existence, and if they are shown to 
have none, then the mere authority of a name should 


not be allowed to give to error preseriptive right by 


mere lapse of time. Nam “us est in Oo quam 


in veritate. (Digest NNEN, 2, 15.) 
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GENERAL VIEW 


Theugh appearing before you as a lecturer on so 
special a subject as insanity, I shall endeavor to confine 
myself to the matter in hand as rigidly as 
compatible with a clear \ of its varied and 
What wide relations to general medicine, Perhaps 
there is no sine@le disease having a wider range. I shall 
hot attempt, in a few discourses, to give all that might 
he said, with profit, to students in medicine, on so im 
portant a subject ; but shall endeavor rather to point 
out such essential principles and salient landmarks, as 
may enable you to take it up, and study it intelligently 
from books, and from patients hereafter coming under 
your care, 

I would here remark that the literature of imesanity 
is very voluminous, but as I desire rather to be practical 
than learned, seeing my opportunity is confined to five 
lectures of one hour each, and your time is precious, I 
will not stop to quote authors, but t Vy to condense the 
prevailing opinions and present to you as suc ‘inetly as 
possible, such views as expert hee Thay have di veloped 
in my mind during the last twenty-four years, 

This lecture [ shall devote to the general considera 
tion of insanity, and the terms ne ‘essary to express its 


phenomena, 


if 
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This question opens a wide field) both speculative 
and »ractical, shall not embrace the whole field, 
however tempting it may be. What insanity is, medi. 
cally cousidered, is the main question we have here to 
deal with. What it is in law, as a condition of partial 
or entire irresponsibility——in other words, its relations 
to jurisprudence, we shall not discuss at present. Of 
what it is as associated with theories of mental phi- 
losophy, we may be obliged to speak, incidentally at 
least. Its vreat social aspect, or the law of neredity, 
in its bearing upon intermarriage, as a question of social 
polity, we shall not attempt to diseuss, 

The definition of insanity is not harmoniously settled, 
although it has been a matter of discussion since the 
days of Hippocrates. It is probably impossible to. sat- 
isfactorily define a condition which embraces physical 
changes and mental phenomena conjoined, and that, too, 
without any constant or uniform relation between them. 
The intimate and inseparable relation of mind and 
hody—the fundamental fact of absolute inter-depend- 
ence of mind and brain—has not only been recog: 
nized always, but has given rise to diverse theories of 
disease involving positive antagonism in attempts to 


comprise the obscure physical and mental phenomena 


In a descriptive definition, And let me here say, all 
the definitions of the books are chiefly attempts at con- 
densed psychological descriptions, They do not touch 
the essential morbid changes in the brain in any stage 
of the disease. 

There are three theories of insanity. One that it isan 
actual disease of the brain and of the mind the organ 
and its product. This theory logically requires the 
mind to be an entity of a physical nature, deseribed by 
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as a secretion, others, as an effect of corebral 
auction of an undetined character, Cabanis 
intelligence consists in sensation, and all seusation re 
~ides the nerves, ~The theo the 
or erations of the mind to be an emanation from those 
of the body, and considers mental disorders to be 


merely bodily ailments.”— 

Prot. ‘Tyndall has recently said: “The animal body is 
just as much the product of molecular force, as the stalk 
and ear of com, or as the crystal of salt or sugar. 
Phe tarmation of a crystal, plan or an oanin al, Is 
purely mechanteal problem, Not alone the 
mechanism of the human body, but that of the human 
mind itself, emotion, intelleet, will, and all their phe 
nomena, were once latent fiery ‘oud. 
Times and Gazette, November 7, i874. 

[ need not accumulate quotations from writers, as 
these will illustrate this theory. [tis the somatie or 
purely pliysical theory, denominat "| liam, and 
lirst formulated by Friedreich. 

Phe second the I: the psychical, first cnunelated im 
modern times, by Heinroth, but nevertheless ancient. It 
is the purely spiritual the ry, that insanity is essentially 
and only, a disease of the mind. tdleimroth taught that im 


sanity was a perversion of the soul, in fact, equiva 


lent to sin. (Bueknill Crim. Lun.) Ideler thought 


‘ 


it was an immorality, rather than a form of irrelig 
looking iu through ethical It lations, (Tbid.) 
“ The mind is the immediate seat of the disease, the 
bodily suffering is secondary, Mertal disorders may 
he clearly trac “al to thei origin, SID, error, passion,” 
This is only another form of the theory, that insanity 
Wis a demonias al POSSESSION, and arose from disfavor of 
the gods, Hence, tor centuries, the insane were almost 
neglected or were In the care of priests, and subjected 
to all manner of abuse, 
Vou. XXXL—No. 
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Says Burrows, (Comment, on Ins.) * Madness is one 
of the curses imposed by the wrath of the Almighty 
on his people for their sins, and deliverance from it, Is 
not the least of the miracles performed by our Saviour,” 
and Dr. Burrows is one of the authorities. 

Thi theory in its hald form, never recent 
times, had much held out of Germany, and has been 
losing ground steadily, sinee the death of Heinroth. Still 
We tot fore sucha theory Is hot an 
by some mean to come and vo with him. The theory is 
rather the growth of prevailing thought, formulated by 
Thigiste rind and th OWT] inte thie ore rneral 
eurrent of the imtellectual lite of mankind, there, 
too often, to influence quite as much by its sophistry, 
as by any vrain of logtesl truth it may held. 

This rv Is hot aenad, as Vou will ive reason to 
know, when you come into practical professional lite 
You will find it all classes ot sactety, (re jnenthy, 
asanembarrassment to your professional efforts Intell 
rend people will say to you, * Doctor, 1 isthe mind that 
1s Wiohe, what dieine do?” and you littist her re- 
pared to meet this, This theory permeates downward 
through each of the stratas of SOCIETY ana intelligence, 
to the ignorant, superstitious wretch, who pounds 
or Du ves or starves the body to vet the devil out. This 
is part of the doctrine of witcheraft and spiritualism, 
in various forms, dignified by its adoption, even by men 
of SCIENCE, and kept alive hy fanatical and superstitious 
persons, under the sacred name of religion, As out- 
growths of this theory we have moral insanity, emotional 
and impulsive insanity, and last, but not least, that fig- 
ment, transitory mania. By the advocates of this theory 
you will be told, that insanity may exist without any dis- 
ease of the brain, and they will point you to the asser- 


tions ot hooks printed either before microscopic inves- 
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tigations were employed, or before the instruments had 
heen perfected so as to make minute investigations, or 
to more recent writers, who eithe quote from such 
hooks, or make their issertions Without practical 
knowledge—to prove that post moctems, in a large 
number of cases, fail to reveal any app eclable or 
vanic changes, Says Winslow, (Lec. on p. 52.) 
“Can we conceive a mor preposterous notion, than 


that sanctioned by high authority, which inculeates 


that the spiritual p inciple admits of being distorted, 
deluded, depressed, exaggerated, perverted, exalted, in- 
dependéntly of boils (liseas or modification of 
nervous matter,’ and he adds, “is it necessary that I 
should, in thisadvanéed age of the sctence of plivstology, 
stop to argue the question, whether the brain be or bv 
not the material organ of the mind? 

These references to authorities he larg 
tiphied, but [ do not desire to do more. than }) nut out 
to you the tendencies of such theories, and warn you 
against them in any form. 

The third, and [ believe the true theory ts this, That 
insanity is (lisease of the bram morbid physical 
state,and not in any sensea disease of the mind, but only 
so far as the mind is concerned, a disturbance of its 
manifestations. This theory assumes a soul or spirit 
independent of the bodily conditions, as far as disease 
and death are concerned, and not a cerebral pre duct iM 
anv sense. It assumes the brain to be the instrument 
of the mind, “the physical instrument of mental action,” 
(Bueknill, Crim. Lun.) It assumes that a morbid phy- 
sieal change must occur in the brain, or its investing 


membranes, as a precedent fact and cause of insanity. 


Helmont in 1675, im opposition to some views of 


Paracelsus, declared “that the mind of man itself ean 
never become disordered, but that it is always the 
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Anima Sensitiva, (the bodily soul,) alone, which he 
personifies under the name of that suffers.” 

I do not deem it hecessary or profitable, after having 
set forth these three theories, to enter into any discussion, 
either of the merits of the so-called systems of philosophy 
upon which they rest, or whether materialistic sensa- 
tionalism, spiritual or ethical transeendentalism or 
cerebro-mental philosophy shall be accepted. 

What I desire to imoress on your minds, is, that in- 
sanity is one of the neuroses always an actual disease 
of the brain; says the distinguished Dr. Brigham: 
“The phrase derangement of mind conveys an errone- 
ous idea; for such derangement is only a symptom of 
disease in the head, and is not the primary affection. 

* The immortal and immaterial mind is, 
ih itself, surely incapable of disease, of decay and 
derangement; but being allied to a material organ, 
upon which it is entirely dependent for its manifesta- 
tions upon earth, these manifestations are suspended or 
disordered where this organ is diseased.” Again, as 
the greatest of experienced teachers Griesinger, has 
said—* Insanity being a disease, and that disease being 
an affection of the brain, a disease which also CAUSES 
death it can therefore only be studied in a proper 
manner from the medical point of view.” 

Says Llanford, “ unsoundness of mind is but another 
term for disorder of the human brain, or rather of that por- 
tion of nerve matter, which has for its function, that 
which we call mind and mental operation.” 

As to any disease of the spiritual part of man we 
must leave that to the clergy. There is a moral and 
religious aspect of insanity with which ascitizensand as 
men you are concerned, but you can not: study these 
aspects of the disease now, although they are among 
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the greatly vexed questions of the day. You 
will have time enough to pursue these inquiries in the 
progress of your professional studies, when you become 
physicians. Then you will have to aid you, abundant 
materials in domestic, social and intellectual life, in 
health and disease, from which social theories and phi- 
losophies are constructed. You will also have abund- 
unt materials in hooks, if you wish to purste these sub- 
jects, for the literature, direct and collateral, embraces 
the history of 2,500 years, and the views of leading 


minds from the days of Soerates, 


I would by no means dissuade you from the study of 


of philosophy, It istooevident to escape your notice, that 
to understand the disordered workings of the mind, 
you must study itin health. Indeed the physician neces- 
sarily becomes a student of mental philosophy in the 
course of his professional life. Tle has to deal constantly 
with mental phenomena in all forms of discase, In cases 
of indigestion and constipation, he has often to deal with 
quality of depression—I say quality that you may 
bear the worl in mind—which he may afterwards 
recoynize Ina more marked degree, as the developing 
central, painful iopression, clouding the judgment, and 
disturbing the emotional life, and heralding an attack 


of melancholia. Further on he finds this gua/ity of 


depression becoming defined, concrete, painful senti- 
ment, oceupying the entire thought and ultimately 
developing into delusion, and the patient is insane. 
So in other forms of imsanity, the normal, natural 
habits of thought—the ordinary play of feeling—will 
be found to have undergone an wastead/ness under physi- 
cally disordered states, which may or may not have been 
brought te the attention of the physician, hefore the 
final catastrophe in open insanity, Griesinger lays 
great stress on this state of alteration in mental eondi- 
tion, at the outset of an attack, 
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The general fact I should like here to impress, is, 
that insanity is not a mysterious, strange, incompre- 
hensible condition of mind. It introduces nothing 
new. It is only a heightening, lessening, or perver- 
sion, more or less complete, of the natural qualities 
and characteristics of the individual: a changed state 
of the mental operations due to physical disorder 
within the cranium. That this disturbance of feelings, 
and the mental operations are often painfully appre: 
clated by the patient, is a significant fact. Indeed, 
the majority of persons who become insane detect the 
earlier indications, and are frequently able to vive the 
preceding and concomitant bodily troubles, And it is 
not uncommon for persons to seek admission to an aS) lum 
themselves, not simply under vague apprehension of in- 
sanity, but under a recognition of bodily and mental dis 
turbance, in which they are conscious, to use a common 
phrase, that they “are out of their mind,” and are “not 
themselves.” [wish here to state that I have never 
carefully examined an insane person who did not pre- 
sent physical marks of the disorder, and [ have never 
SCCTL i post mortem of the brain of an insane person, 
however recent or mild the attack, where the NHCTOSCO pe 
failed to reveal lesions of structure. 

| have dwelt 80 long on this part of the subject to 
bring yous minds fully to recognize the one central idea 
of disease, and to forewarn and thus forearm you, 
against drifting through the too open channels of general 
but unscientific thought into the loose notions that un- 


happily prevail as to what insanity really is: to bring 


you to look upon it as medical men, discarding all 
vague speculations: to urge you to use, in reflection 
and study, upon this vitally important subject, your 
preliminary anatomical and physiological information, 
that under clinical study you may the more easily 
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apply the principles of pathology in investigations. 

For centuries, mental philosophy not only overshad- 
owed hut dominated medicine, medical sclence looked up 
to philosophy, not only as more noble than herself, 
hut accepted the data she presented for explanations of 
physiological phenomena, and also the terms of phi- 
losophy in which to eXPPress the processes, conditions 
and phenomena of physical life; and this, not only in 
classification, but in pathology as well. Thus we have 
such terms as inflammation, congestion, fever, taking 
simply the sensible signs, like the heat, redness and full- 
hess, as the pathologic expression, instead of the real 
morbid process which caused the heat, redness, &e, 
Then at length the question was asked what is inflam. 
mation Certainly itis not answered by the descriptive 
expression,—heai, redness and swelling. So we have 
the terms headache, diarrhea, ly sentery, jaundice, sali- 
vation, not one of which approaches to an expression 
of the pathologic state it is intended to characterize. 

The brain diseases are equally ill characterized, with 
little or neo re lation between terms anid conditions. In 
insanity, the substitution of effects for causes, and 
causes for effects reaches the extreme of this confusion. 
The mental phenomena are first taken as antifestiny 
moral causes, and then as being the essential clements 
of the disease and the conditions to be treated. 

The study of physical scienee within the last century 
has necessitated the limitation of philosoply to its 
legitimate domain, and though much confusion re- 


mains, this step has largely effected the release of medt- 


eal science from its domination, so far as metaphysical 


conceptions were used as correlative with physical facts, 
Indeed the sciences of metaphysics and physics are 
now recognized as distinct, and the domain of each 


pretty well detined, 


| 
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Medical science has been rapidly advanced by this 
revolution in the method of study, not only in diagno- 
sis, by means of instruments for physical expleration 


and surgical relief, but quite as much in the more eare- 
ful study of physical changes, and the application of 
physical processes to the study of pathology. 

Chemistry, the neglected part of medicine, has 
really advanced to the front rank in importance, and 
we now talk more of analysis of secretions, chemical eon- 
stituents of blood, urine, &e., than of descriptive con- 
ditions, In therapeutics, chemistry is now fully ae- 
knowledged, 

Having thus so largely dissevered metaphysics and 
physics, in the study of general medicine, there ean be 
no reason for not applying the same method to the 
relief of what is denominated psychological medicine, 
and including insanity wholly and finally in the cate- 
vory of the HNCUPOSES, This is +S hat we desire to do, 

There are difficulties in the way of the successful 
study of Insanity, but th ‘Vy are hot insurmountable, I 
have mentioned some, the theories of mind, and. the 
confused and often perplexing phraseology used ; also the 
inexactness of terms, and the historical or traditional idea 
of mystery about the disease. All these are simply 
obstructions, which organizetion and elimination will 
remove or at least remedy. It may be more difficult to 
establish clinical instruction in this than in other neu- 
roses, but difficulties may be overeome, and will be if 
a suilicient good is to be attained. As the revelations 
of the microscooe can now be so accurately represented 
by photography, and the heliotyping process, pathology 
can be as well illustrated, in this, as in any other nerv- 
eus disease, a statement I hope to be able to verify 
in a future lecture. It is not to be ex»oected, however, 
that all this can be accomplished by a few, and at 
once, but in time, and by many, co-operating. 
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As the second part of this lecture, | wish to bring to 
your attention some of the terms used in all works on 
insanity, and which you will find it important to under- 
stand, in order to use them with proper discrimination, 
not only in studying the phenomena or symptoms of in- 
sanity, but in diagnosis and practice. These terms you 
will especially need to comprehend, if ealled upon to 
vive opinions respecting the mental condition and re- 
sponsibility of parties having made contracts or wills, or 
having committed crimes against persons or property, 
or in eases where it may be proposed to appoint guard. 
ians over the persons and estates of those suspected to 
be insane, All of which you will find to he highly re- 
sponsible duties when brought to the witness stand, 
and called upon to answer under the solemnity of an 
oath, holding at the same time in yveour keeping, the 
dignity of your profession. 

These terms ave, hallucination, illusion, delusion, im- 
pulse, lucid interval. Of course [mean more than the 
simple definition of these terms, or their recognition iis 
indicating the general possibility of Insanity in any 
given case in which they may be found. [wish to call 
your attention to these terms as illustrating pathologi- 
cal states, and as essential toa correct understanding of 
the phenomena presented in conditions of insanity, and 
especially as necessary to differentiate insanity from 
other diseases of the brain, and from various disordered 
states of the nervous system not amounting to insanity. 

Hallucination is variously defined by authors, and 
is used in a wide sense, 

In a restricted and medical sense, it is a false per- 


ception of the senses, The person sees, hears, smells, 


or feels that w hich has no existence. 
An ¢//usfon is an error of perception, The person 
transforms a real object or sound into something else. 
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A delusion is, in a weneral sense, a false idea. In 
medical sense, it is a false belief, and mainly, as it ap- 
pears in insane persons, a misinterpretation of the 
appearance, the manner, the speech, the acts of those 
about them, or their circumstances and conditions, 

These three terms are often used as synonymous, 
They do interlace with each other. However, if you 
bear in mind that hallucinations and illusions are only 
associated with the special seases and bodily sensations, 
and that hallucination is wholly error, that what the 
patient maintains that he sees, hears, smells or feels, is 
utterly without foundation, and that illusion is a 
deception as to the identity or real character of the 
object, that the patient simply transforms a certain 
object into something else, and that delusion en/y ap- 
plies to ideas, you will establish in yeur own minds a 
sufficiently clear distinction. To put the matter in the 
plainest possible language, hallucination is a lie, told 
by the senses out and out. Tlusion is a deceptive view 
of any existing fact ov thing by the senses. Delusion 
isa belief, by the mind, of that which has no foundation, 
and as we often sce delusion in insanity, an untrue in- 
terpretation of that which does take place, 

At this point T would teeall to your minds a state- 
ment previously made, that insanity introduces nothing 
hew., These terms, as must be ev to vou, deseribe 
conditions of the senses and the mind, constantly found 


disconnected with insanity. AL! these states of mind 


and senses are acknowledged to be compatible with 


reason, with cacis> freedom from insanity. I do not 
say they sare compatible with perfect health. It is ap- 
parent that these phenomena are not simple matters, 

Let us first then dismiss fom consideration here, cer 
tain hallucinations, illusions, and delusions, not the off- 
spring of disease ; at least, as far as we can know, and as 
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is generally conceded. I mean that class which belong 
to the reproduction of mental images such as are repre- 
sented poetically in Macbeth; “Is this a dagger, 
or as in Hamlet, when the Prince sees the King, his 
father: all those produced by reverie when voices are 
heard, and even images are produced, a sort of mental 
mirage, also those of distinguished men, such as Dr, Sam- 
uel Johnson, Nicolai the bookseller, of Berlin, Leuret, 
Andral, Ben. Johnson. All these were corrected by the 
understanding. ‘They did not believe them, and there- 
fore were not mad. There are hallucinations, illusions, 
&e., given by various writers, in which the persons main- 
tained full belief and yet were sane, as Napoleon in his 
star, the radiant child of Lord Castlereagh related by 
Winslow ; that of Baron de Géramb given by Dendy, 
(Philosophy ef Mystery,) and numerous others. In these 
cases, it was either from superstitious education, or a 
belief in such appearances as not only consistent with 
religion, but indeed as a sort of divine revelation or 
foresight. Belief was maintained in their truth, and 
the persons were not insane. So we shall dismiss 
all spiritualism in whatever form, all the visions 
of religious devotees, and all classes of enthusiasts, 
including the extraordinary epidemics of the middle 
ages treated of by Hecker and Hallam. Ali these belong 
to the general subject in philosophic discussions, 
but they would only confuse the field of inquiry to 
which I desire now to call your attention as medical men, 
You only wish at this period to ground yourselves im 
the medical aspects of the case, Your incuiryis to be 
made from a pathological standpoint, and through 
anatomy and physiology. You have, it is true, to deal 
with the material organism and the phenomena asso- 
ciated with its activities: but here and now, only 


with morbid phenomena. 
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You will ask what hallucinations, &c., are we to con- 
sider, and why take into account any? 

You will bear in mind two things: Ist. That in 
the class of cases already referred to, the persons 1ecog- 
nized certain phenomena outside of, and contrary to 
ordinary experience. One class recognized them in their 
true character, as deceptive and unreai,and properly 
attributed them to some unrecognized departure from 
bodily health. The other class looked upon them as out- 
side of their experience, but at the same time as true, con- 
sidering them as revelations, from the unseen and un- 
known, to guide, warn, or instruct themselves or others 
in the affairs of life. 

2d. That the history of the rise and development of 
the phenomena, and the explanation adopted by the per- 
sons affected, whether through advice or not, of others, 
ualitied the hallucinations, and characterized them, 
so that their reason accepted them, one class treating 
them as unreal, the other as religious reveries. 

Hallucinations, illusions and delusions, not included 
before, and to which [ would now draw your attention, 
are those of the insane, embracing mania-a- oti, epi 
lepsy, hy steria, catalepsy, &ec. <All of these are due to 
recognized disorders of the nervous system, and are partie- 
ularly and essentially within the province of medical 
practice. You will bear in mind the detinition of these 
states. Hallucination, error of the senses, [lusion, decep- 
tion of the senses. Delusion, false belief. They form 
a group which you will often find associated: hallu- 
eination and delusion, far more frequently than illusion. 
You will find many insane persous who have delusions, 
but who have no hallucinations or illusions, On the 
other hand, where you find hallucinations and illusions, 
you will always find delusions, if the person is insane. 
This brings up the question of the origin and character 
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of these deceptions of the senses, so-called. Delusion 
you will remember, is wholly an error of mind, a 
false belief. Now I wish to say that while I have so 
distinctly drawn a broad line between delusion, and 
hallucination and illusion, referring the latter two to 
the special senses, | do not wish to be understood as 
teaching, that, in insanity, the senses have anything to 
do with the origin or character, of either hallucinations 
or illusions. [ wish to say, that while they are of the 
order of sensory phenomena, they are essentially of thé 
character of delusions, The hallucinations and illu. 
sions of sight and hearing in insanity, have their origin 
in the brain, as a part of the disturbance of mental Op: 
erations, and the senses have nothing to do with them. 
They are due to disease in the brain, and not to any affee- 
tion of the organs of sense. Doubtless there are insane 
persons, who have true hallucinations from disease of the 
organs of hearing and sight, but such eases are rare; 
these are mostly roaring in the ears, sound of bells, and 
various undefined noises, flashes of light, seeing half of 
an object, or an object double, and other phenomena 
common to diseases of these organs, 

But those to which [ now direct your attention, 
only spring from morbid states of the brain, and are 
huilt up under delusive ideas. The history of cases goes 
to support this view, as well as the suggestions of men- 
tal philosophy, Nevertheless, I do not wish you to 
lose sight of the fact, that you can study the phenom- 
ena of hallucination better under such a division, and 
further, as all standard works, and especially works 
on medical jurisprudence, recognize hallucinations and 
illusions as of the senses, you will need to use this divi- 
sion, as I said earlier, with discrimination. For fear 
[ may not recall this when I speak of treatment, I will 
here add, that in treatment you will discriminate, and 
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not attempt to treat these symptoms, as though the 


ears and eyes were involved. There are some authori- 
ties who look upon these phenomena as belonging, in 
some way, to the senses. Such a theory could only 
rest on assertion; only on the declaration of the per- 
sons, that they were conscious of participation of the 
senses, but it can have no ground work in physiology. 
Some have declared too, that they have touched the phan- 
tom objects or persons, This has no weight as proof, 
however, that the special senses are at fault. [t only 
shows that in these cases there are added false sensations. 
I have heard insane persons declare they have been 
assaulted, have had daggers run through them; have seen 
them stri> and point out the injuries, and declare they 
could see the bruises and even blood, when there was not 
the slightest foundation for the statements; women have 
declared to me they had been ravished night after night, 
and described the persons. A young man recently admit- 
ted, while in the office, gave a detailed account, before his 
father and friends, of having been transformed into a wo 
man, by a surgical operation. He said that his stomach 
had been cut out and a copper one put in, that he could 
hear the food rattle in it,and urged me to examine it; that 
it was all done in daylight, in his own house, by the 
doctor, his father, and three men, who came through an 
opening in the wall when called for; that he saw these 
men coming through the wall, and spoke to them, and 
had vainly struggled against the outrage; he then made 
a passionate appeal to his father to confess to the act, so 
that I might believe his statement, and do something 
for his relief. He had been furiously mad, raving, and 
in this state of mania had been held, and these were 
the hallucinations, illusions, and delusions developed. 
After his recovery he spoke of these incidents as among 
the sharpest realities of his life. I might give further 
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illustrations of the origin of these phenomena, but it is 
unnecessary. The clinical history of cases shows: 


Ist. That in these cases there is no disease of the organs of 
special sense, 

2d. Hallucinations disappear with the Tecline of delusions, if 
recovery takes place, 

3d. Hallucinations take on the character of the prevailing de- 
lusions, or false line of thought. 

tth. Hallucinations disappear in dementia or failure of mental 
activity, but remain in chronie mania, with activity of mind and 
fixed delusions. 

Sth. entirely blind and deaf persons, have hallucinations of 


sight and hearing, when insane, 


6th. Hallucinations of sight, are prominent and frequent in 
the dark, 2s well as in the light. 

ith. In the acute stages of insanity, hallucinations and illusions 
are present, and rapidly change with the constantly changing false 
ideas, revealing their mental origin. 

sth. The hallucinations of the insane are not simply vague 
sounds, or words, or lights, or ghostly shadows flitting about. 
They are compound and varied, often consist in seeing and talking 
with people, in long conversations ; they are often like a reverie, in- 


tensified or personated., 


(At this point cases were viven, from personal CX- 
perience, illustrating these several prop sitions, ) 

You must, however, not be surprised, if in all cases 
you are unable to draw the line sharply, but you must 
draw it. You will not always be able to trace a similar 
connection of delusions and hallucinations in different 
individuals. Certain delusions in one person may de- 
velop quite different hallucinations in another, This 
occurs as the result of education and habits of thought, 
and is an additional argument for the mental origin of 
hallucinations in the insane. In epilepsy, hallucina- 
tions have great significance. They are asually brief, 
and may lead to criminal acts. You may often trace 
an epilepsy, not suspected, by the hallucination, - Hallu- 
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cinations usually come before the fit, but the fit may be 
abortive, and the hallucination be followed by a delir- 
ium, or a brief maniacal attack, instead of the convulsive 
seizure. 

Recently a gentleman consulted me about his brother, 
a very intelligent man, He said he was oppressed with 
the idea that he had committed a horrible act, and gave 
this account. Tle was in New York in a picture gallery, 
and saw a man beside him with whom he talked a few 
moments, then invited him to his hotel, to his room, and 
there committed a crime. He found himself in his room 
at the hotel alone, and now is periodically oppressed 
with the terrible idea of crime, and the probability that 
the friends of this man will have him arrested. On 
this statement I suspected epilepsy, and that this whole 
affair was a hallucination in connection with 2 fit, Asked 
if he ever had had convulsions, The reply was he has 
twice since suddenly fainted away. He has an epileptic 
uncle. IT recall the case of a very intelligent woman in 
whom epileptiform attacks were always preceded by 
this phenomena—suddenly she saw a little girl at the 


top of a long flight of stairs, in a red hood; she had time 


to sit down between the appearance of this child and 
the seizure. In another case, the epileptic always saw 
before him, preceding the fit, a man with a raised club. 
This phantom he always struck at, occasionally hitting 
an individual near him, and at other times striking the 
wall, or striking in the air, and falling. 

Of hallucinations in mania-a-pota, I need only remark 
that the history of the case would readily show what 
origin they had. Besides, the hallucinations following 
alcoholic poisoning are generally sufficiently character- 
istic to stamp the case. The hallucinations of hysteria 
and catalepsy are in the nature of eestaey of which the 
lives of Anchorites and Mystics give us many illustra. 
tions, 
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The next term I would call your attention to, is 
“impulse.” Perhaps there is no term of less intrinsic 
significance, in the study of insanity. It expresses no 
condition of insanity, and characterizes no true phe- 
nomena of the disease. Its use only creates confusion, 
and it is as unnecessary as it Is inapplicable. It is one of 
those make-shifts coined to meet cases ill-examined, and 
has mainly been used to screen criminals from the just 
punishment of the law. It is one of those substitu- 
tions, of metaphysical assertions for physical facts, which 
have so hindered progress. It has done more to bring the 
profession into just contempt than any other term of 
speculative expertism which has obtained foothold, under 
the guise and protection of science, This term while it 
was only applied as a qualifying word to describe cer- 
tain acts of the insane, which were suddenly executed, 
and apparently without premeditation, did no harm. 
Here it had the same meaning as when applied to acts 
of the sane. The word was used as qualifying a mental 
state during an act, such as impulsive suicide, impulsive 
homicide. By transposition it is suicidal impulse—homi- 
cidal impulse, The transposition is easy and simple, 
but mark how it changes the sense. Now it declares 
not that these acts were apparently unpremeditated and 
sudden, but that in the mind there was suddenly gen- 
erated a murderous impulse, an_ irresistible power, 
which, without the intervention of reason, or any intel- 
lectual act or motive, suddenly impels to the physical 
acts of suicide or murder. One step more and a murder 
is “impulsive insanity.” What could be more absurd, 
unphilosophiecal and illogical, than such a conjectural con- 
dition of mind and body, Impulsive disease! Why, one 
might as well talk about impulsive diarrheea or hydropho- 
bia. Yet it isagrave thing, because it is unfortunately 
installed in the vocabulary of both medicine and law. 
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Buekuill says, it ean only exist on the basis of a dis- 
eased emotion, aud we do not credit disease of emo- 
tions. Maudsley deseribes it as a convulsion. “The 
impulse,” he says, “is truly a convulsive idea from a 
morbid condition of herve element, and is strictly colle 
parable with an epileptic convulsion.” If it is an idea, 
it is not an instinetive act. Griesinger speaks of cases 
where individuals hitherto supposed to be perfectly sane, 
and in the full possession of their intellects, “are sud- 
denly, and without any assignable cause, seized with the 


most anxious and painful emotions, and with a homicidal 


impulse as inexplicable to themselves as to others.” 
p. 264-5. He gives three examples from somebody else, 
none from his own large experience The first is a case 
about whose physical condition nothing is said. The 
patient’s letters are the evidences of this state. The 
second is that of a woman who seemed about to 
smother her child, but who was detected, and immedi- 
ately was seized with the most violent feverish symptoms, 
which lasted for several weeks. After recovery, she 
had no recollection of the oceurrence. The other is 
that of a woman who consulted a physician, “about a 
complaint concerning which she was in despair.” She 
was tempted to kill her children, A careful reading of 
these cases would place the first and last cases under 
melancholia, and the other under mania. This latter 
probably had no intention of smothering her child; but 
the chill preceeding the fever, in her state of mind, sug- 
gested the idea of covering the child, 

Griesinger says, p. 302, however, with characteristic 
judgment, “we can not speak of the absence of delir- 
ium in these cases, where there is a morbid impulse to 
commit acts of violence. That the murderous ideas 
are, in themselves, delirious ideas, just as in furious 
mania, and in all violent emotion, as in rage.” The 
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morbid disposition he believes gives rise to the vague 
and disturbed ideas, opinions and conclusions. In faet, 
this state is, in its mental uncertainty and incoherence, 
quite like the more demonstrative states of inecoher- 
ence in mania. 

Griesinger makes this significant comment, “we 
recognize the fundamental fact that in no ease of 
mania, is the conscious thought, the intelligence, per- 
fectly free trom any disorder, Even, in the very slight- 
est degrees of mania, the intelligence participates in 
the general exaltation.” This certainly is conclusive as 
to his views. 

On concluding this matter he gives the following 
sound advice, p. 303: “it is at all events more advisable 
to allow these obscure terms, which provoke the curios. 
ity of lawyers and other laymen, to fall completely into 
disuse.” 

Says Bucknill, (C. L., p.39:) “It would be well if 
the term insane 7mpu/se could at once be banished from 
medico-legal discussions. The adjective in common use, 
uncontrollable, is also liable to serious objection.” He 
further adds, (Ibid.) “The real question is, not 
whether the emotions occasioning the overt act, are be- 
yond the power of the individual to control, but 
whether they are the result of disease.” This, gentle- 
men, is indeed the sum of the whole matter. If cer- 
tain acts and ideas are traceable to cerebral disease, 
they have a pathological origin and are excusable; but 
if not, the individual is responsible, in law and morals, 
and is not insane, no matter what he may have done or 
what opinions he may have uttered, without respect to 
whether man is considered a spiritual being or simply a 
physiological machine. 

There is another term of which I will briefly speak, 
“Jucid interval.” This term has its principal signifi- 
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cance in jurisprudence, particularly with reference to 
wills and contracts, but occasionally with respect to 
crimes. You will have to deal with this term in gen- 
eral practice. You will be called upon to determine 
whether patients, who have been unquestionably insane 
and who have had guardians placed over their person 
and estates, have really recovered, or whether certain 
rational speech and conduct amount to what may be 
called a lucid interval. So you will be called on to 
draw this same line in behalf of persons acknowledged 
to have been insane, and who have fora time mani- 
fested no irrational conversation and habits, and are 
desirous of executing a deed, or making a sale, or con- 
tract, or assuming some trust. You will need to appre- 
ciate the meaning of the term lucid interval. 

In ordinary disease we use the words intermission 
and remission to express temporary suspension or abate. 
ment of symptoms. We know the disease still exists, 
We expect the phenomena to reappear. In insanity 
there are also apparent intermissions, and there are 
remissions, but a lucid interval is a condition not of 
entire freedom from disease, but a degree of clearness 
of mind, which for the time holds in abeyance the 
true manifestations. [ have seen such cases during 
the progress of insanity. If you are called upon to 
answer on this question, which is a matter by no 
means settled by the books, it is safe to first make your 
own definition, as being an abatement or non-manifesta- 
tion of symptoms, and if this is not enough, then ex- 
press only an opinion as to the rational or irrational 
conduct, manner and speech of the individual as then 
brought before you, keeping in mind also that rational 
and sane are not convertible terms. ‘The term sane is 
a positively defined state of soundness. Rational is 
applied also to particulr acts or manifestations, to the 
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seeming or apparently rational condition of mind as 
casually observed in the speech and conduct, An in- 
sane man may appear rational, but he can not at the 
same time be called sane. 

There are other terms used in a more or less technical 
sense, but these are the terms, which you will find it espe- 
cially important to keep in mind, in diagnosis and practice, 
and particularly if you are on the stand as medical experts. 

[ said in the beginning I should not discuss philos- 
ophy, or the theories of mind, except incidentally. To 
this extent it has seemed necessary to the appreciation 
and proper elucidation of this subject, particularly as the 
tendency of the times is rather to obscure phy siology 
by the intrusion of metaphysical speculations and gen- 
eralizations, I have wished to impress upon your minds 
the absolute necessity of studying insanity in its strietly 
medical aspects and from a pathological standpoint 
and of studying psychology as another branch of 
science, the science of the philosophy of mind, I can- 
not too strongly urge you to ground yourselves in anat- 
omy and physiology if you would be successful in the 
study and treatment of nervous disorders, Know the 
organism well, and all its varied functions, and then 
whatever view you may take of mind ™ the abstract, 
you will not fail to appreciate the symptoms and dis- 
ordered processes, which you will, as physicians, be 
called upon to treat. 

You will then find, if familiar with all these, that it 
will be of far more consequence to you, to be fully in 
accord with medical science—to understand thoroughly 
the laws by which this wonderful mechanism of body 
and mind exists, and to be able, at the bedside of the 
patient, that crucial test-point for all of us, to interpret 
the phenomena of nature as she reveals them in health 
and disease—to be truly Doctors in Medicine, rather 

than to be Psychologists or even Philosophers. 
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REPORTS, TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES AND 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Second Annual Report of the State Commissioner in Lunacy, for 


the State of New York, for 1874. Jounxn Orpronavx, M. D., 
LL. D. 


The Commissioner gives a history of the legislation 
looking to the revision of the statutes, relating to lun- 
acy; enumerates the changes and additions made in the 


code, and treats of its workings during the year of its 
operation, The objections made, are almost exclusively 
the result of negligence on the part of those complain- 
ing, and are rapidly disappearing as greater familiarity 
with its provisions is gained. The report contains 
a strong recommendation for providing suitable ae- 
commodation for adult idiots, and also a separate 
institution, for the care and treatment of epilepties, of 
which there are now under care in public institutions 
four hundred and seventy-seven, and probably twice 
that number in private families. 

The history of epilepsy, is said to be the history 
of violence, and too often also of crime, either at- 
tempted or accomplished. In the State Criminal 
Asylum at Auburn, out of a population of eighty- 
nine of one sex, there are sixteen epileptics, or 
nearly six per cent., all of whose ermes were those 
of violence or emotional excitement. The condition 
of the insane in the County Asylums, has been made 
the subject of examination, and the dietaries of those 
institutions very justly criticised. The attention of 
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the Board of Charities and Corrections of New York 
City, was called to the necessity of furnishing a more 
liberal diet in the asylums under their care. 

A full report is made of the action, and result of the 
investigation of the King’s County Asylum, at Flatbush. 
In his first annual report, Dr. Ordronaux called atten- 
tion to the insufficiency of the dietary of this Asylum, 
and to the deficiency in bedding and furniture. During 
the year these articles were not furnished in quantity, 
more than sufficient to supply the places of those worn 
out, and the deticiency continued. The complaint that 
the Commissioners of the Asylum failed to provide the In- 
stitution with certain necessaries of life, of prime im- 
portance to the sick being made, he instituted a formal 
investigation. The testimony taken, is, in the deposi- 
tions of Dr, Carlos F. Macdonald, Superintendent, Dr. 
Archibald Campbell, Assistant Physician, of the mat- 
ron, cook and attendants, presented in the report. From 
them it appears that there was such an insufliciency of 
diet, both as regards quantity, quality and variety, that 
the health of the patients was seriously affected. We 
quote from Dr, Macdonald's affidavit. 


“Cases of scurvy are not infrequent, and general anwmia and 
bowel complaints are common; and acute diseases exhibit a 
greater fatality, because patients are not so well able to resist their 
ravages. Even attendants notice these things, and state that pa- 
tients are getting sick because of their low diet. I have made 
these things known on several occasions, to the committee of the 
Asylum and also to the general store keeper. Sometimes an im- 
provement has followed a complaint, but it has not continued. 
The present absence of butter in the Institution has frequently 
been brought to the notice of the Commissioners. Owing to the 
low diet the patients are much more disturbed and turbulent, and 


their recovery greatly retarded. 

There has been a lack of clothing throughout the past winter ;’ 
friends in many instances being compelled to supply it; also of 
bedding—many of the beds have but one sheet, and some not any, 
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Owing to the destructive habits of some patients, and the diffi- 
eulty of obtaining a fresh supply, there is much suffering on this 
account, some having to lie naked in bed, while their garments are 
being washed. I have frequently called the attention of the Com- 
missioners to these facts. 

There is also a great lack of furniture in the halls, and bed- 
rooms, such as chairs, settees, and bedsteads, so that many of the 
patients have to sit upon the floors. There is also a great scarcity 
of towels, combs and brushes, and attendants complain that they 
ean not keep patients clean on this account. These facts have also 
been mentioned to the Commissioners. 

The attendants constantly complain of these things, and threaten 
to leave, and several have already done so—among them one of 
the best, and the service has thus lost the benefit of experienced 
and reliable persons, 


CARLOS MACDONALD, 


Med. Supt. Kings Co. Lunatic Asylum. 


The testimony of the others was to the same eftect. 
Following the investigation in which all the charges 
made, were sustained, the Commissioner addressed a 
communication to the Board of Supervisors of the 


county; no notice having been taken of this, after a ses- 


sion of the board had supervened, he addressed a_see- 
ond communication, setting forth more minutely, the 
want and destitution that prevailed. The next day 
the needed articles of food were received. 


“In obtaining this relief nearly three weeks were consumed, 
which, added to the previous three or four weeks of destitution, 
made it a historical fact that for over six weeks a community of 
sick persons in a public hospital contiguous to the city of Brook- 
lyn, and whose tax-paying citizens had abundantly provided for 
the support of these unfortunates, was allowed to suffer for the 
want of articles of food the most indispensable to, their prostrate 

Not long after these occurrences, complaints again reached me 
that while a slight amelioration in regularity of food supplies had 
been secured, the bedding and furniture were still inadequate in 
amount, and lastly and more seriously still, that great insubordi- 
nation existed in the Institution, owing to the fact that the subor- 
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dinate officers, imagining because of their appointment by the 
commissioners, and the existence of certain relations of personal 
friendship and political obligations between them, that they were 
the equals, if not the superiors, of the medical superintendent and 
his assistants, deliberately violated his orders in some instances— 
neglected them in others, and manifested a general disinclination 
to show him that personal respect to which his office and character en- 
titled him. Official complaints presented by him to such of the com- 
missioners as he could gain access to, were unheeded, and it is doubt- 
tful whether any of them ever reached the board in their corporate 
capacity, If they did, they were treated with contempt, since no 
redress was afforded, while those who had insulted him and tramp- 
led upon the discipline and character of the Institution were kept 
informed of these complaints, and induced by their political sym- 
pathizers to repeat their aggressions upon the executive authority 
of the medical superintendent. Finding himself unsupported by 
those whose fiduciary relations to him imposed that duty upon 
them, and perceiving that no appeals to that sense of duty could 
awaken it into action, the medical superintendent and his two as- 
sistants resigned in a body cn the 5th day of August. * * * 

With unbecoming haste and an utter disregard of the official 
propricties belonging to such an oceasion, the commissioners im- 
mediately accepted this resignation, and thus gave countenance 
and support to the spirit of insubordination and lawlessness which 
had finally triumphed through their acquiescence, over the author- 
ity and prerogatives of a zealous and accomplished executive 
ofticer. 

In view of these facts and in the interests of all similiar institu- 
tions, | would call the attention of the law-making power to the 
following conglusiens, as explanatory of the misgovernment of this 
Asylum : 

First. That the medical superintendent had not sufficient exeeuw 
tive power.given him to render his administration efficient. Any 
officer, however high, or however humble, who is not provided 
with means to meet and overcome emergencies, will always move 
in a paralyzed way, and continue to endure wrongs which he 
knows he he has no power to conquer. His only safety consists in 
that neutrality of behavior which seeks escape from responsibility 
through inaction, and finds in an inglorious retreat from the emer- 
geney, the easiest way of preventing his own decapitation. 

Second. That the commissioners had utterly failed in their per- 
sonal, as well as their corporate relations to the institation, 
evidence being laid before me, that for over a year, no member of 
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the asylum committee had visited or inspected the wards—had ae- 
quainted himself with the quantity or quality of food supplied 
from the kitchen by personal inspection; or knew by direct obser- 
vation what was the state of the furniture of the institution as to 
deficiencies in clothing, bedding, chairs, washing and toilet articles, 
or any other matters appertaining to the decencies of domestic life. 

Tt was also and further made apparent to me that the commis- 
sioners in appointing such officers as the steward, matron and 
others, had given them no specitic information as to the details or 
limits of their sphere of duty—their relative rank to the medical 
superintendent and other officers—or to the law of subordination 
under which the officers and attendants in such an institution must 
mutually act. They appear to have sent them to their places 
without any other formalities of induction than the personal notice 
of their appointment, and the assurance that they could not be 
displaced by any other power, an invitation to insubordination as 
profligate as any that can well be imagined, and one which, as the 
sequel has shown, was not allowed to go unimproved. 

The fact also as stated by Dr. Macdonald in his deposition that 
no printed rules or by-laws for the internal government of the in- 
stitution existed, is another proof of the negligent oversight exer- 
cised by the commissioners of the trust committed to their keeping. 
It could not be otherwise than that insubordination should spring 
up in an institution where no source of definite authority being 
kept in view, and no living symbols of its commands being law, 
each officer and attendant became 4 law to himself, makiny his own 
rules and changing them at will,” 


Report of the of hun fo the Commoners alth of 


Massachusetts, January W875. 


The Commissioners are Dr. Nathan Allen and Wen- 
dell Phillips. Dr. Allen has written the bulk of the 
report and treats of the general subject of insanity, its 
distribution, co » the State, and the details of treat- 
ment in asylums. He concludes that there are now in 
the State more than 4,000 insane; that insanity is on 


the increase; that for the twenty years, from 1850 to 


1870, this increase was sbout 12 per. cent. greater than 
that of the population. Further analysis of the statistics 
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shows that this increase is largely, if not entirely made by 
the foreign element of the population. Nearly one half 
of the insane in the State, are still outside of the hospitals. 

There are three classes of the insane, viz.: State 
patients, those who have no legal settlement; of these 
five hundred and one are provided for in the various 
hospitals, and three hundred and nineteen at the reeep- 
tacle at Tewksbury, at an expense to the State of 
$125,000 annually. This is for board and eare and 
does not include the appropriations for buildings, repairs, 
extraordinary expenses, &c. The second class of the 
insane, and the largest, consists of those who are legally 
chargeable to towns and cities. Of these, six hundred 
and sixty two are in the hospitals, and the rest are 
eared for in the County Asylums and poor houses. 
The expense computed as in the former case is 175,000, 
The third class, or private patients, supported at their 
own or friends’ expense amounts to about one fifth of the 
whole, The sums paid by them varies from five dollars 
to one hundred dollars, per week. The whole amount 
paid by the State for the support of the insane, including 
the interest on the investments in hospitals, and county 
institutions is about three fourths of a million of dollars, 
This gives an approximate idea of the pecuniary inter- 
est of the State in the subject of lunacy, 

The question of what disposition shall be made of 
the large class of chronic insane is next adverted to and 
the origin and history of the Tewksbury receptacle is 
given, From the statisties presented, we learn that 
since the opening of the Institution, October 1866, to 
October 1874, 1,173 inmates have been received. Of 
this number, thirty-seven have been discharged recov- 
ered, and fifty-one improved, while four hundred and 
thirty-five have died. Thisis a per centage of mortality 
of 37.08, regarding which Dr. Allen makes the follow- 


ing comments : 
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“The column of deaths in this table looks large. From its uni- 
formity it does not appear that any epidemic has prevailed there. 
It might be supposed that the material composing this class would 
be of avery frail or perishable character; but whether the per- 
centage of mortality has been greater in this class than it would 
have been had they remained in the lunatic hospitals, or whether 
there have been any particular causes in the asylum tending to in- 
crease unduly its mortality, are questions requiring a more ex- 
tended and thorough investigation than we have either the time or 
the means at hand to make. In a sanitary point of view, some 
improvements might be made, which undoubtedly would prove 
advantageous, There should be better ventilation in every room, 
from the basement to the top of the building. ‘Then the halls and 
dormitories should be divided in a manner that would admit of 
some classification; and if small L’s or wings were added to the 
present structure, it would improve very much the comfort, and, 
perhaps, the health of the inmates. Something might be done, 
too, for their amusement and recreation; and we think they should 
have food more nutritious and of greater variety.” 


It would not seem that any more severe criticism 
could be made by the strongest opponents of this sys- 
tem. The recoveries are 3.15 per cent. of the admis- 
sions, Which is a subject of congratulation to the 
Commissioners; but when we remember that more 
than one-third of the admissions were from other 
sources than from asylums, it might reasonably be 
questioned, whether, if they had been sent to the State 
institutions, a larger number might not have recovered ; 
this small number recovered without treatment. Though 
the Commissioners do not directly recommend any 
further increase of these institutions, a fair inference from 
the report would favor this view. The remarks on the 
treatment of the insane, consist largely of platitudes. 
It is asserted that the best medical treatment should be 
employed ; that moral treatment, in the way of amuse- 
ments, recreation, labor, &c., is important ; that the law 
of exercise, as applied to the mind as well as the body, 
should not be overlooked; that sanitary influences are 
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more important often than drugs. These principles are 
the basis of treatment, and are constantly enforced in 
all well regulated asylums. The remarks under the 
heads of personal treatment, character of attendants, 
diet, restraint, freedom allowed, reprobation of all pun- 
ishment are in the main correct, but in them all, there 
is little that is new or which has not been more fully 
considered in the reports of institutions under the visi- 
tation of the board, and especially in the reports of 
Dr. Earle, of Northampton. 

Upon the subject of visitation of friends and of cor- 
respondence, the Commissioner makes the following 
judicious remarks: the italics are our own; 


“Tt should be borne in mind that the disease of insanity is very 
unlike other diseases, inasmuch as the mind is affected,—its bal- 
ance, its governing power is, for the time being, lost. It is unlike 
other diseases in another respect; it must generally be treated and 
cured, if at all, away from one’s home, family and immediate rela- 
tions, It is very difficult, moreover, for their friends to realize 
always the effects of their presence and visits upon the insane—to 
be convinced that they may excite and make them worse, thereby 
tending to prevent the very benefits for which they were sent to 
the hospital. There are times when the mental state of the insane 
is such, that they can not properly see their friends (bringing up 
the tenderest and most affecting associations) without making 
them worse; and then, at other times, these same persons may re- 
ceive, such visits without suffering the least injury.” Now, the 
superintendent or the physician in charge is the only person who 
can judge of this fitness ; and if he is competent to be intruated 
with the charge of the patient, his counsels on this point should be 
respected, low often physicians in private practice do virtually 
this very same thing, by leaving directions at certain times that 
the “ patient must not see company.” Hence, when friends call at 
lunatic hospitals, they must sometimes wait till the patient is seen; 
their requests are perhaps denied, and they return home disap- 
pointed, When parties have been very persistent in their requests, 
superintendents have said to them, “ My advice is so and so, but 
if vou insist on seeing the insane person, you must take the re- 
«ponsibility.” Now, there may be at times unnecessary delae in 
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waiting, or something in the spirit or manner of the physician or 
attendant that is not pleasant or agreeable, yet the friends or visi- 
tor should bear in mind that it is diffiewt to conceive what motive 
the physician or attendant can have to deny any reasonable or 
proper request for communication with the inmates secluded in the 
asylum ; and the physician, too, should bear in mind that this 
very seclusion may create in the mind of the visitor an unusual or 
undue solicitude, and perhaps a proneness to suspicion, which 
nothing but the utmost frankness and candor can allay.” 


On the subject of correspondence, the Commissioner 
indulges in some special pleading, evidently having in 
mind the State law, the drift of which will be readily 


perceived in the quotation: 


“But this question of correspondence encroaches directly on the 
right or principle of personal liberty, which should not be violated 
or restricted more than is absolutely necessary. It is analogous to 
the “ right of petition,” which, in a republican government, should 
always be granted to the lowest and hamblest individual. The 
writing of a letter to one’s guardian or friends, soliciting aid or re- 
lief, is virtually the same as the “right of petition,” and should 
certainly be granted whenever it can be done without injury. 
Now, inasmuch as there may exist, even in lunatic hospitals, serious 
objections to submitting always to the “one-man power;” inas- 
much as the insane may come in conflict in other ways with the 
superintendent, why may they not be allowed the “right of petir 
tion” to a third party? They are permitted to write to the super- 
intendent or to the trustees, why not to a disinterested board or 
commission outside of the institution’ Can not they judge of the 
character of this correspondence as correctly and dispose of it as 


wisely as the superintendent.” 


As the refutation to all this, we would refer to the 
previous quotation, especially the italicized portion in 
which apparently Dr. Allen takes the view of a physi- 
cian and not a Commissioner, and overthrows himself. 

He says that from the stories of abuse and from investi- 
gations occasionally held, a prejudice has arisen against 
asylums, and the press and the public mind is excessively 
sensitive upon the subject: that on the other hand 
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Superintendents of Asylums claim that these stories 
originate from patients discharged uncured, and that the 
unjust prejudice prevents their being dealt fairly with 
by the public. 

This condition of things he asseris gives occasion for 
an independent agency representing the public, whose 
duty it should be to examine the truthfulness and char- 
acter of complaints, to visit the hospitals and become 
familiar with their management, and report to the Leg- 
islature from time to time. This agency it is claimed 
is found in the Commissioners in Lunacy, and should be 
made permanent. 

Among the suggestions for improvements are the 
establishment of separate institutions for Inebriates, for 
Epileptics, and for the Criminal Insane. A recommen 
dation is made for the adoption of some uniformity in 
hospital statisties, He asserts that reports contain much 
valuable information, but that it Is so seattered and 
diffused, without system or order, as to be practically of 
little real benefit to the public. He would have the 
Superintendents of Asylums in each report, treat of 
some particular subject, as for instance the causes of 
insanity, the relation of intemperance as a cause, &c., 
and have it circulated, in tract form, among the people. 
Something should also be done, in the way of instrue- 
tion, looking to the prevention of insanity. 

The future policy of the State in regard to build- 
ing Asylums is the next and final heading of Dr. Allen's 
report, He advises the erection of a number of smaller 
institutions capable of accommodating some two hund- 
red and fifty patients, and so located as to distribute 
their benefits more generally over the State. Large 
hospitals are looked upon with disfavor. “These large 
establishments are found, too, far more unmanageable ; 
accidents and abuses are more likely to occur in them ; 
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sanitary hygienic agencies can not be applied .in such 
cases so successfully, especially in out-door exercise and 
work upon the land.” The report closes with another 
appeal for a permanent Commission of Lunacy, sup- 
ported by a statement of advantages to accrue to the 
State, drawn largely from the experience of other 
countries, especially England and Scotland, and still 
further sustained by a communication from some anony- 
mous author. 

The second part of the report by Mr. Phillips, is the 
one most calculated to attract attention. Although 
starting out with the assertion that from illness in his 
family, he had not been able to attend to his duties as 
Commissioner, he still does not hesitate to express the 
most decided views upon the commitment and treat- 
ment of the insane, such as should only have been 
formed from a personal experience, or patient and pro- 
tracted investigation of the subject. To his mind an 


asylum is a place of “imprisonment” “close contine- 


ment,” where no communication by correspondence or 
visitation is allowed to the unfortunate patient; an in- 
stitution without sanction of law or necessity, in which 
people are confined with the design of robbing them of 
their liberty and property. He states that he heard of 
one such instance. And that “in the case of one person 
now confined in one of our State Asylums, my convie- 
tion is that he was not insane in any sense to justify 
restraint at the time he was sent to the asylum.” From 
one instance, in his opinion, of improper restraint, he 
would judge of all. No further proof is adduced of 
the charge of improper detention in asylums, and upon 
such insufficient data, coupled with pleasing talk of 
“the genius of the Saxon law” which “guards the lib- 
erty of the citizen with the most jealous care,” he would 
condemn the whole system of commitment to asylums 
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He cites as analogous the case of persons suspected of 
crime, I[¢ is true, that in such, every safe guard is 
thrown around the citizen to prevent the injustice of 
imprisoning the innocent, and letting the guilty go un- 
punished, The prisoner is allowed every opportunity 
to communicate with iriends, learned talent is employed 
in his defence, a jury of his peers, which is thought to 
be the greatest bulwark of defence to the citizen, sits in 
judgement on the case. This is all well and it should be, 
but even under such favorable circumstances, mistakes 
do occur, In the last year of (rovernor Dix’s acdminis- 
tration, in‘the State of New York, no less than twelve 
persons were pardoned from the State Prisons, on the 
ground of their innocence ot the crime with which they 
stood charged, and for whieh they had suffered impris- 
onment. On the other hand, in 1872, under the admin- 
istration of Governor Hoffman, a Commission of three 
entirely disinterested persons, among them the Attorney- 
(;eneral of the State, was appointed to investigate the 
charge of false imprisonment in Asylums in the State 
of New York. All of the institutions, both public and 
private, were visited and investigated, and the unanimous 
report of the Commissioners was, that no one was im- 
properly detained in any Asylum in the State. These 
patients were committed upon the certificates of two 
physicians, and were all insane. We know not what 
Mr. Phillips idea of insanity is, but it is evidently not 
in accord with the usually accepted view, that it is a 
disease of the brain, and belongs properly in the 
domain of the physicians art. Ile Says, me If it be hec- 
essary to apply to a physician in any case, then physi- 
cians of eminent skill, of known integrity and inde- 
pendence should be appointed by the State, and no 
nerson should be adjudged insane sufficiently to be con- 
fined in an asvium unless on the certificates of two of 
the physicians designated by the State.” 
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The responsibility of making out a certificate of 
lunacy, he would take from one’s family physician who 
is most probably the friend and neighbor of the sick 
man, his confidential adviser, who knows all the pecul- 
iarities and circumstances of himself and family, who will 
answer for his act, to the community in which he lives, 
and whose reputation, and often suecess in life would be 
compromised by an error of judgment or an injustice to 
his patient, and confer it upon a stranger who never 
saw the patient, and knows nothing of him, and over 
whom the only restraint is that of official accountability. 

Upon these persons he would confer a power which 
“is too great to be trusted. to husband, wife, father or 
son, as against 2 near relative.” Such opinions do not 
meet the standard of good common sense and jude- 
ment. Mr. Phillips is suspicious of all who may have 
any authority in the premises. He would have a State 
Commissioner in Lunacy visit every case within forty- 
eight hours of its commitment to an asylum, and de- 
cide upon the propriety of the detention. Had he any 
just idea of the difficulties at times surrounding the de- 
cision of this question, which even the law recognizes 
in criminal cases, by sending patients to asylums for 
“observation,” he would not clothe a commissioner 
with the intuitive knowledge which he would seem to 
claim for himself. Even after he has passed the 
ordeal of the State Commissioner, this is not enough: “a 
man supposed to be insane, should never be debarred 
from calling to his assistance such of his friends and 
such legal counsel as he prefers. To secure this he 
should be allowed to correspond with any one he 
chooses.” “ The sufferer should be allowed to select his 
own help. His liberty of correspondence, therefore, 
should be unchecked,” 

At this point we would like to inquire when this 
question of the man’s mental condition is to be settled, 
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and by whom. What time is he to be allowed in which 
to recover, If every asylum is to be made the arena 
for such strife, it would be better at once to put the 
patient into the hands of the lawyers, who would, at 
the same time, settle the question regarding the dispo- 
sition of his property. 

We are treated to some new theories, which, if ae- 
cepted upon the dictum of “one man” would work a 
revolution in hospitals and asylums, as follows: “A 
diseased man, surrounded by hundreds of men similarly 
diseased, must be injured, and his cure prevented. Par. 
ticularly must this be the case in mental disease.” 

These statements will not change the generally re- 
ceived opinion, correctly founded upon the experience 
of the past, that great advantages acerue to both pa- 
tient and physician where a number of patients simi- 
larly afflicted are treated together. To the physician, it 
gives a more extensive opportunity for the study of 
disease, which lies at the foundation of all accurate 
knowledge and successful treatment. It makes a skill- 
ful physician, which is of the utmost importance and 
advantage to the patient. The principle of congre- 
gating patients renders possible the construction of 
buildings and the adoption of measures and appliances 
in treatment, which could not be done, in the ease of a 
small number. In the treatment of insanity, we have 
in the classification by wards, a valuable and necessary 
remedial measure which can only be provided in large 
institutions. He says; 

“ Again the one or two persons at the head, chosen for their high 
character, great skill and profound interest in the treatment of the 
insane, can not have any real, personal oversight of this large 
crowd. They must unay oidably trust to hired help; we all know 
how untrustworthy that is. The hospitals can get no better than 
we all get. Yet who cares to trust a sick friend alone, exclusively 
in the charge of such assistants as he can hire.” 
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This charge would hold against any system of care, 
except where the patient is attended by his friends un- 
assisted, The imputation thus cast upon all who are 
employed, manifests a spirit of suspicion which would 
destroy all confidence between men in all relations of life. 
It is an assertion so broad as to inelude all, from the 
responsible head to the lowest employe. Such remarks 
indicate a total lonorane e of the system of responsibility 
which is adopted in all institutions, 

The charge of ill-treatment and abuse on the part 
of attendants in asylums, is here repeated. No one 
would claim that even with all the care in the 
selection and training of attendants, and the constant 
watchfulness that is exercised over them, that there 
may not be some instances of ill-treatment of patients. 
These will occur so long as mankind continues in its 
present imperfect state, influenced by prejudice and pas 
sion. Neither angels, or perfect and sinless men can be 
found to take such positions, and the millenium has not 
dawned ; attendants in asylums are subject to all the 
infirmities of human nature, but trained by the disci- 
pline and oversight employed in institutions, they treat 
patients in the main, judiciously, and with a kindness 
which is not always equaled by friends, in their care of 
the imsane. 

The great advantage of our modern asylums, is 
is that they are hospitals for the treatment of the insane, 
as sick people demanding the care of a physician. 
The only reference to the medical treatment is the 
charge that: “All means are taken to lessen the care. 
The most ready is to administer opiates,” then follows 
the opinion of Mr. Phillips, who by the way is not a 


physician. 


“In my opinion these are used in our lunatic hospitals with a 
freedom and to a degree that injures the patient, and retards, or 
prevents his cure. I feel bound to add, that in my opinion, these 
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are administered not always or wholly from a sense of medical pro- 
priety or need; but largely as a means of saving trouble to the at- 
tendants,” 

This is somewhat egotistic in assertion, and not very 
complimentary to the honesty or mtegrity, or even 
capacity of the physicians who are in charge of asylums, 
and in our experience, lacks confirmation, 

A third objection made to institutions is the routine 
diet. This, however, has no foree when taken in con- 
nection with the facts. Diet tables are established in 
all public institutions, and largely, indeed, in private 
families, and no one aside from an epicure or irritable 
dyspeptic finds fault with them, The question of 
more importance relates to the quality of the diet. In 
all asylums, great attention is given to this subject of 
forming diet tables, which shall include a variety of the 
food containing the elements which science tells us is 
necessary for the highest degree of health, and for the 
nourishment of the body. 

We are told, “now the insane are invalids, nervous 
invalids, such as need very nourishing food. Food 
often does more than medicine to quiet nervousness,” 
Toa physician these statements seem entirely gratuitous, 
and in making them, the fact is totally ignored, that in 
all cases, in well regulated asylums where the prescribed 
diet of the hospital is insufficient in quantity or quality, 
the medical officer supplements it with extra diet, to 
which generally, there is no limit except that imposed 
by the market. A fair inference from the report would 
be that asylums should be conducted on the “ Auropean 
plan” of a first class hotel, where patients may be 
served with what they order—what say the tax payers. 
Of a fixed dietary he says, “1 consider that it dimin- 
ishes, by one quarter, the chances of cure.” What sta- 
tistics can be quoted to prove the exact amount of in 
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jury; or that the chances are at all unfavorably affected ; 
It is a fact that the greater number of patients admitted 
to asylums were never so well fed, and that in most cases 
they increase largely and rapidly in flesh. 

The last recommendation is in regard to the system 
which should be adopted, in the care of the insane. 
“We should approach as closely as possible the plan of 
the village of Gheel, which Dr. Howe has so well de- 
scribed.” We have in Mr. Phillips then, an advocate 
“of the free air and family life system.” — It is difficult to 
reconcile this with some of the objections which have 
been made, The matter of oversight would be ren- 
dered the nearest possible to a nullity. In this case 
“ hired help” would be trusted almost “alone and ex- 
clusively” Mr. Phillips “knows how untrustworthy 
they are.” The arrangements for the care of the sick 
would equal those found in the homes of the poorer 
working classes. The inducement to save from the 
small pittance paid per week for the board and care of 
the patient would render the diet not only routine in 
variety but in seantiness, 

It would not seem possible that any one who was 
familiar with the discussion of the past few years, re- 
garding the system in existence in Gheel, would seri- 
ously propose its adoption in this country. Every 
argument in favor of it has been met over and over 
again and there are few, if any, of practical experience 
with the insane who advocate the transplanting of the 
system, Owing to its impracticability it has never 
been copied, even in Europe, and it is only left as a 
legacy to reformers, after having found fault with all 
existing plans, to recommend as the ultimate good. 
The animus of the report is found in one of the last 
lines. “Our lunatic palaces waste money, tempt to 


abuses, and encourage a hurtful routine, that amuses 
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and perhaps impresses the visitor, but diminishes 
largely the chances of cure.” This whole report, like 
the sentence just quoted is an attack upon asylums, 
made without just reason or support, and contains state- 
ments, which evidence such an ignorance of their practi- 
cal workings, as most persons, especially in a super: 
visory position, would hesitate to display. 


Note on Salicylic Acid. By Eowarp R. Squinn, {Read 
before the State Medical Society, February, 1875. | 


Salicylic Acid has long been known as a rare and 
curious chemical, derived from the vegetable kingdom, 
[t was first obtained as its name implies, from the bark 
of the willow, and has also been found as a constituent of 
our common Wintergreen, It has within a year or two, 
attracted attention as a powerful antiferment and an- 
tiseptic. It was desirable that some source whence it 
could be obtained in quantity and at small expense, 
should be discovered. Modern chemistry supplied the 
want; an organic compound, from which, from its 
elementary composition the new compound, salicylic 
acid might be split or dis-associated, was found in ear. 
bolie acid. The agent which the chemist selected to 
resolve the molecule of phenol was carbonic acid. 


“Thus from the action of carbonic acid on carbolie acid, salicy- 
lie acid is produced ; a process which is about as far from the 
original willow tree, as a source of the acid, as can well be 
imagined, and yet a process which is as much the result of human 
knowledge, based upon human research, as that by which Le 
Verrier and Adams discovered the planet Neptune.” * * * 

“ Whether bleached or unbleached, the acid is in minute broken 
acicular crystals, which give it the appearance of a granular pow- 
der, soft and smooth under the pestle or knife, but somewhat 
rough or resinous when rubbed between the fingers. This powder 
is odorless and nearly tasteless. It has, however, a sweetish and 
astringent after-taste with slight acridity in the fauces, but none in 
the mouth ; and though tasteless, it leaves a disposition or inclina- 
tion to expectorate, which continues for some time. 
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It is practically insoluble in cold water, but is very soluble in 
hot water; and the water of a hot solution retains when cold, in 
proportion to its coldness, from about one part in two hundred 
and fifty, to one part in five hundred of the solution. The pres- 
ence of various neutral salts in small proportion in the water ren. 
der it far more soluble. Up to this time phosphate of sodium 
seems to have been chiefly used in Germany to render it more 
soluble in water for medicinal purposes, and it is said that three 
parts of phosphate of sodium will render one part of the acid 
easily soluble in fifty parts of water. It is much more soluble in 
alcohol and ether than in water. It melts at about 125°C.<.257° 
F., and sublimes at about 200°C,<.392°F, In common with other 
similar acids it forms salts with the principal bases, but these seem 
thus far to be difficult to make, and their effects have not been 
investigated. 

It is used for medical and surgical purposes, either dry or in 
solution. When used dry it is sprinkled on to wounds, ulcers, or 
dressings in the form of very fine powder, in very smatl quantities, 
either simply powdered, or mixed in various proportions with some 
diluent, such as starch. When used in simple solution either for 
spraying surfaces, or for washes or gargles, it is used in tepid solu- 
tion of about one part to three hundred parts of water. Where 
stronger solutions are required for washes, gargles, or to moisten 
dressings, one part of the acid and three parts of phosphate of 
sodium to fifty parts of water have been used. When applied to 
wounds it appears immediately in the urine. 

Its alleged advantages over all other antisepties are: First, that 
it is far more powerful and effective in smaller quantities; and 
secondly, that it is, in all quantities necessary for complete «iiyc- 
tiveness, entirely devoid of irritant action upon the living tissues, 
It is not caustic nor corrosive in any quantity, and never produces 
inflammation. In large quantities it may be irritant and painful, 
but yet rarely surpasses a stimulant effect, while it appears to be 
quite neutral in the very small quantities which are yet thoroughly 
effective. Thirdly, it is said to reach and prevent processes of de- 
composition which are beyond the reach of all other antiseptics or 
antiferments. These processes dre of two kinds, namely—vital or 


those in which living organisms have an important part, such as 
that produced by yeast, and many of those which occur in putre- 
faction; and chemical, or those which occur independent of vital- 
ity, as the production of the volatile oils in mustard and bitter 
almonds, the effect of diastase, ete. Now, while carbolic acid and 
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other antiferments are azymotic, or completely arrest or prevent 
fermentations of the first kind, they are powerless with the chemi- 
cal processes, Salicylic acid is said to be more effective with the 
vital ferments, and equally effective with the chemical. 

Fourthly, in quantities said to be thoroughly effective, it is en 
tirely odorless and tasteless, and harmless, whilst it has no poison” 
ous effect in any reasonable quantity. 

It prevents or arrests the souring of worts, washes and beers of 
the brewers: and prevents or arrests the putrefactive agencies 
which are so troublesome and destructive to the glue manufacturers ; 
and these and similiar trades have thus far seemed to be its prin- 
cipal consumers, Separate portions of fresh milk set aside to 
hecome sour, one tos which 0.04 per cent. of salieylic acid was 
added soured 36 hours later than the other. Urine thus protected 
was on the third day still clear, and free from ammoniacal odor, 

Varying proportions of the acid added to accurately measured 
separate portions of sweet milk, and these carefully observed after- 
ward until they sour—or, by the use of meat juice instead of milk 
observed closely for signs of putrefaction—would offer good indi- 
cations of the quantities required to arrest these varieties of fer- 
mentation, 

Professor Thiersch, of Leipsic, used it upon contused and 
incised wounds, and in operations, with excellent general results, 
destroying the fetid odor of canzerous surfaces, and pywmic uleer- 
ations. To such uses this writer would add the suggestion that 
for washing out the cavities of the abdomen and chest after those 
operations which fend so strongly to septicemia, solutions of sali- 
cylic acid would seem to offer very great advantages should it 
prove to be as bland and unirritating as it is stated to be, and yet 
so effective.” 


We quote, from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, more recent experiments with the acid. 


“We have received from Professor Horsford the following ab- 
stract of two papers just received from Professor Kolbe, contain- 
ing the results of expermments made at Leipsic with salicylic acid. 

In the lying-in hospital of Leipsic, salicylic acid has been em- 
ployed to the exclusion of carbolic acid since July last: for disin- 
fection of the hands, in vaginal douching, application to ulcera 
puerperalia, ete., in solution in water of one part in three hundred 
to one part in nine hundred, or as a powder mixed with starch in 
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proportion of one part in five. This use of salicylic acid has thus 
far been attended with such successful results that it is recom- 
mended in the strongest terms for use in obstetric practice, by the 
authorities of the hospital. 

Professor Kolbe suggests that physicians, and especially hospital 
physicians, should study the action of salicylic acid as a medicine, 
whether and in what quantity of larger or lesser doses it will in- 
fluence scarlet fever, diphtheria eruptions, syphilis, dysentery, 
typhus, cholera, etc. ; and whether it may be used against pywmia 
and the bites of dogs; also whether it may not be used advanta- 
geously among horses, cattle, and sheep to prevent glanders, foot- 
rot, mortification, and so forth, 

Kolbe to prove the innocuousness of salicylic acid, took for 
several consecutive days half a gramme (seven and a half grains) 
daily in water, one part to one thousand, without the slightest ob- 
servable unpleasant effect. After an interval of eight days he 
took for five consecutive days one gramme (fifteen and a half 
grains) daily, and then for two days one and a half grammes, 
(twenty-three grains) in alchohol each day. The digestion was 
perfectly normal; no trace of salicylic acid could be found in the 
urine or faces. (The test is per-chloride of iron, which gives an 
intense violet color.) At no time was there the slightest discom- 
fort. 

The experiment was repeated by Professor Kolbe and eight of 
his students, all at the same time. Each took on the first day one 
gramme, and on the second day one and a quarter grammes, of 
salicylic acid. Not one of them was able to observe the slightest 
derangement of any organs, 

The acid in diluted solution is employed to wash the feet to pre- 
vent the offensiveness arising from the butyric, valerianic, and 
other related acids in sweat. It is also used as a constituent in 
tooth-powder, and for a liquor to wash the mouth, 

Professor Wunderlich, of the University Hospital, Leipsic, 
recommends a medicinal preparation of salicylic acid for internal 


use, consisting of 


Kolbe proved by experiment in the bath that the salicylic acid 
is very little if at all absorbed through the skin. 
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C. Neubauer (a pupil of Professor Kolbe) has experimented 
with salicylic acid to determine the quantity necessary to arrest 
fermentation, in solutions of sugar and in new wine. He found 
that one gramme of salicylic acid is adequate to make 0.98 gramme 


of press yeast (weighed dry) in ten litres (about ten quarts) of 


new wine incapable of fermentation. 

Kolbe found that 
pond water in casks perfectly fresh (the experiments continued 
four weeks in a warm room) where without the acid the water 
acquired unpleasant taste. This quality will make the salicylic 
aoid serviceable in preserving water on long sea-voyages.” 


of salicylic acid would keep river or 
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We make these extracts as the acid promises to be of 
great value in many cases treated in asylums. We 
have used it, as a wash, with marked success in sloughs 
and erysipelas. In cases of bed sores, with profuse 
and offensive discharges, we employed a powder of acid 
one part, to starch six parts, sprinkled lightly over the 
surface twice a day, This rendered the patient more 
comfortable by diminishing the discharge and destroy- 
ing its fetor, and also brought the parts into a condition 
more favorable for healing. We have no doubt that 
further use will show its adaptability in many cases 
now treated by carbolie acid, over which it has many 
advantages. 


Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, The Toner Lectures. 
Lecture IV. A Study of the Nature and Mechanism of Fever. 
Horatio C. Woop, M. D.: 1875, 


Dr. Wood groups the phenomena of fever into three 
sets: acceleration of the heart’s beat and disturbance of 
the circulation: nervous disturbance: elevation of bod- 
ily temperature. He asserts that the first two sets are 
merely secondary and dependent upon the third, and 
that therefore the essential part of fever is the elevation 
of temperature. The demonstration consists in proving 
the following propositions: their truth once acknowl- 
edged, he says, the final conclusion is inevitable. 
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“First. External heat applied to the body of the normal ani- 
mal, so as to elevate the temperature, produces derangement of 
the nerve functions, of circulation, ete., ete., precisely similar to 
those seen in natural fever; the intensity of the disturbance being 
directly proportionate to the rise in temperature. 

Second, Heat applied locally to the brain or to the heart pro- 
duces in the functions of the organ those disturbances which are 
familiar phenomena of fever, the intensity of the disturbance being 
directly proportionate to the excess of heat in the organ. 

Third. The withdrawal of the excess of heat in fever is fol- 
lowed by a relief of the nervous and circulatory disturbances.” 


In support of the propositions, Dr. Wood gives the 
results of numerous experiments, some of which have 
already appeared in his work, “Thermie Fever,” pub- 
lished in 1872. We are not able to give them in 
detail, but can assure our readers that they will repay 
careful perusal and that they seem to support the posi- 
tion taken by the author. 


Report of the Commission to fn vestigate the Condition of the 


Tusane Criminals and report to the Legislature of 1875. 


The readers of the JournaL, are aware of the dis- 
cussion of the question relating to the care and condi- 
tion of the Insane Criminals of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. In settlement of this question, a commission 
was appointed, whose report is before us. They recom- 
mend the erection of an asylum devoted to their care 
and treatment and presenta plan for such an institution, 
which they suggest should be centrally located, at 
Altoona or Tyrone, and which can be built at an 
expense of not more than $150,000. The wisdom of 


this recommendation will commend it to all conversant 
with the subject, and the settlement of this question 
is a matter of congratulation. 
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Kighth Annual Report of the State Board of Charities of the 
State of New York. | Extract relating to Pauper and Destitute 
Children.] By P. Lerenworrn. 


Commissioner Letchworth, has, in this special report, 
compiled the statistics gained from an examination of 
all the county houses in the State, relating to the pub- 
lic care of the pauper ‘and destitute children. There 
were In the poor houses of the State, at the time the 
inquiries were made, 615 children; of these 325 were 
healthy, intelligent children over two years of age, the 
remainder were either under two years or were diseased 
or defective. A willingness was manifested by the 
county officers generally, to co-operate in any plan for 
the amelioration of the condition of these unfortunate 
children, In some of the counties they are provided 
for in the orphan asylums at public expense, The sub- 
jects of causes of pauperism, and the best disposition 
to make of these destitute children, attract consider. 
able attention from the Commissioner, who closes the 
consideration of the question, what shall be done with 
vauper children, with the recommendation of the pas- 
sage of a law by the Legislature, giving county officials 
power to place in families or in asylums, all over two 
years of age, except those unfitted for family care, 
Much time has been devoted to this examination, and 
the report is exhaustive, and will no doubt be the basis 
of future action regarding this unfortunate class of de- 
pendents. 


Ertract from Sane Report. | Relating to out-loor relief. | By 
Prof. M. B. Anperson. 


The statistics presented are startling, as showing the 
the amount of money actually expended in this State, 
throuch the regular official channels for the support of 
its paupers. Including the interest of the investment 
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in county poor houses and city alms houses, it reaches 
nearly three millions of dollars, The special investiga- 
tions are claimed to prove that pauperism is hereditary, 
as many as three generations being found to be occupants 
of poor houses. ‘The recommendations for the treatment 
of the pauper class are detinite and practical, and. if fol- 


lowed would certainly tend to reduce the numbers of 


this class, and relieve already over-burdened tax payers. 
They are, “ light work for the more infirm,” and “hard 
labor tor able bodied,” and “the punishment of tramps 
and street beggars by law.” The historical allusions to 
ancient Greece, to Rome, to England and other coun- 
tries, are interesting by way of comparison, and as 


showing the terrible result of ill-directed methods ot 


distributing legal charity. 


Contributions to the Annals of Medi al Progre ss and Medical 


Kduecation in the United St he fore and during the War of 


Independence, Josern M.. Towner, M. 


This work was prepared at the request of the Con- 
vention of School Superintendents, which met in Wash- 
ington in 1872, with a view to its forming a part of the 


representation of the rise and progress of the system of 


education of this country, for the Vienna Exhibition. 


Upon the recommendation of the Commissioners of 


Education, it has been published by the Government. 
Although the time was too limited to enable the author 
to finish it for the occasion which gave it origin, it is 


however, of no less interest and value, as a record of 


the profession in the early days of the country. The 
period will soon be past, when it will be possible to 
collect accurate data concerning individuals and occur- 
rences, Which have not been preserved in public ar- 
chives, or in the printed history of the times, and every 
effort in this direction should receive encouragement. 
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The collection before us is one which must have in- 
volved much personal labor and correspondence. Every 
fact relating to those days “which tried mens’ souls,” 
acquires an ever-increasing interest, from its connection 
with the origin of our existence as a nation, as well as 
that of our institutions of learning. 

The first medical school in the New World, was es- 
tablished in Philadelphia, in 1765, with two professors, 
Drs. Shippen and Morgan, who filled the two chairs 
of “Theory and Praetice of Physic,” and * Anatomy and 
Surgery.” The first course of lectures was given to 
twelve students, in a room in the rear of Dr. Shippen’s 
office, in 1762, and these were continued to cradually 
increasing classes till 1765, when the college was opened, 

The Collegeof New York was founded in 1767, and 
fully organized the following year, as a department of 
Kings, now (Columbia) College. The pamphlet con- 
tains the names, with short biographical notices, of the 
early physicians of each of the original thirteen colo- 
nies, It also contains a graphie description of the life 
and duties of physicians, and the inconveniences 
against which they struggled, and closes with a rapid 
survey of the growth and advance of medical science. 


A retrospect of the struggles and triumphs of Ovariotomy in Phil- 
adelphia, The Annual Address before the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society, by Wasmineron L. Arter, February, 1875, 


This address of Dr. Atlee, is one of great interest, 
and to the younger men of the profession, details a 
chapter in the history of that distinguished surgeon, 
which, without such convincing testimony would 
scarcely be credited. The opposition which he encount- 
ered in his efforts to introduce the operation of ovari- 
otomy to the profession, and to place it upon the sure 
foundation of the basis of science, seem at this date 
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almost inevedible. To be called a “murderer” to be 
abused and refused recognition us il physician, to be 
publicly and unwantonly attacked by his colleagues in 
the professorial chair, when put in contrast with the 
present position of the man and the operation, exhibit 
in the strongest ight the changes which time and per- 
severance in’ the conscientious discharge of duty may 
effect. Dr. Atlee may justly take pleasure in recount. 
ing these facts in his address, as the retiring President 
of th . Society, which first Cave him countenance, by in 
viting him to leeture before it on the subject of the 


diagnosis of ovarian tumors, 


Transactions of th: Aine rican Ophthalnologiea! So Fe ty, nth 


Annual Meeting, Newport: July, 1874. 


This is a large volume of nearly three hundred pages, 
and is illustrated by several plates representing patho- 
logical conditions. It contains a large number of 
reports of eases which show the interest, in their lnbor, 
of those who have devoted themselves to this s ecialty. 
On th Insanity of Lnebricty. Grorce Burr, M. D., of 

Binghamton, [Read before the Neurological Society, October 

1875. Reprinted from the Psychologi al and Vedico-Legal 


Journal, tor December, 187 1.] 


lephantiasis of the Penis, Jrom of the Urvetha, Ampru- 
tation, By Ronerr F. Were, M. [| Reprinted from sirchires 


of Dermatol | 


Clinical Ureametry. By Henry G. Pirrarp, M. D., [Reprinted 
from the .Vew York Medical Journal, December, 187 1] 


The pol r Aetion of Kleetricity in Physiology. By Joun a. 
M ASON, M. | Reprinted from the M York dical Journal, 


December, 1874. | 


Report of the Nv cad York City Council on Political Re form. For 
the years 1872, 1873 and 1874, 


al, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Histology and Histo-chemistry of Man, a treatise on the Ele- 
ments of Composition ond Structure of the Body. By 
Hirnnicn Frey, Professor of Medicine in Zurich. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition, by Arruvr EF. J. Barker, 
Surgeon to the City of Dublin Hospitai, Demonstrator of An- 
atomy, Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &e., &e. With six 
hundred and eight engravings on wood. New York: D. Ap 


PLETON & Co, : 1875. 


We agree with the translator, Dr. Barker, that any 
lengthy ae rsonal testimony to the value of a work on 
histology by Heinrich Frey is unnecessary. The fact 
that it bas alre ady reached a fourth edition in Germany, 
and been translated into French, is sufficient proof of 
the favor with which it has been received in those 
countries, which contain the closest observers and the 
most enthusiastic students of the science of histology. 
To the students of this country who have become familiar 
with Frey’s work on the microscope, no recommenda- 
tion will be needed, to assure them of the accuracy and 
scholarship of its author, of which the present work 
is but another evidence. 

The author begins his work with a general history of 
the subject, its rise and progress, giving credit to Bichat 
f founding a system of histology by the help of the 
anatomical knife, chemical analysis, and of pathological 
and physiological research. This is designated as the 
epoch of ins estigation without the microscope. Little 
advance was made till after the discovery of achromatic 
object glasses, which transformed the clumsy instru- 
ment of the last century, into the elegant and accurate 
instrument of the present day. Among the founders of 
modern histology are recognized the names of Ehren- 
berg, Maller, Purkinje, Wagner, Valentin and Henle. 
The name of Schwann is mentioned, with special note, 
as the discoverer of the cell as the starting point of all 
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structures, and to him is given the honor of founding 
the science of “ Hist GENESIS,” or the study of the ort- 
gin of tissues. The students of pathological histology 
are recalled in Miller the originator, and Virchow, 
Rindfleiseh and Conheim. 

In thus cri ing credit to these investigators, both pre- 
decessors and cotemporary, our author does honor to 
himself in the association. The work is arranged in 
three natural divisions, first, the matters of which the 
human and animal body generally is composed ; second, 
histology in the more restricted sense, the various tis- 
sues, in their anatomical relations and composition ; the 
third, consists of the more minute structure of the or- 
gans and systems of the body or the manner in which 
they are put together, which may also be termed * To. 
POGRAPHICAL 

To the Appleton’s As publishers, the medical protes- 
sion owes a constantly increasing obligation, for present- 
ing works of such merit, and which, from their character, 
command but a limited sale. This book is printed on 
heavy white paper and in good type, and the engravings, 
of which there are more than six hundred, are with few 
exceptions, clear and distinct, and will furnish the 
student a correct standard of comparison with the 
microscopic view of the prepared structure, 


Compe ndium of Children’s Diseases, a hand-book Jor Practition- 
ers and Students. By Dr. Jouann Sreiner, Professor of the 
Diseases of Children, in the University of Prague, &ce.  Trans- 
lated from the Second German Edition, by Lawson Tan, F. R. 
C, S., Surgeon to the Birmingham Hospital for Women, &e. 
New York: D. Appreron & Co,:; 1875. 


In rendering into English so valuable a work as the 
one before us, Dr. Tait has merited the hearty com- 


mendation of those desiring a concise description of 
children’s diseases, It is essentially a compendium, and 
therefore, as we should expect, many diseases are treated 
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in as short a manner as is consistent with clearness. 
The author, whose fifteen years experience in the Hos. 
pital at Prague, has made him familiar with the subject, 
speaks largely from his own experience, and has little 
to say of theories. 

The first chapter devoted to a description of methods 
of examining children, best calculated to enable the 
practitioner to establish an accurate diagnosis, displays 
considerable ingenuity, and contains many important 
suggestions, The statistical feature of the work is es- 
pecially valuable. 

Of one thousand cases of brain disease, menin- 
gitis simplex occurred but eight or ten times, and 
in most of these proved fatal. Two hundred cases 
of hydrocephalus are reported, and in one hundred 
of these the effusion was into the ventricles. In a 
large proportion of cases of the congenital form of this 
disease, the fluid is poured out internally or into the 
ventricles, and is sometimes the result of a protracted 
labor. The treatment in both the congenital and ace. 
quired forms, according to the author, amounts to but 
little. He does not notice the fact which is recognized 
in this country, that hydrocephalus occurs more often 
in city children, and that a removal to the country, early 
in the disease, is often of the greatest advantage. The 
administration of chloroform, either by inhalation or by 
the mouth, in convulsions of children, is not mentioned. 

In ten years there were under observation two hund- 
red and seventy-five eases of chorea, the tendency of most 
of them was to get well without special treatment. In 
some cases, however, in which tonics were recommended 
they served to shorten the course of the disease. Men- 
tion is made of the various remedies which have been 
brought forward from time to time as specifics, most of 
which have been consigned to the “ curiosity cupboard.” 
Bromide of potash has not proved of greater value than 
many other remedies; of electricity he speaks favora.- 
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bly, theoretically, but as he says without experimental 
knowledge, 

Considerable attention has been given to pathology 
as evidenced by the accurate description of the anatom- 
ical appearances in so many of the diseases under con- 
sideration. In croup the author depends largely upon 
tracheotomy, and does not mention the practice so much 
in vogue in this country of steaming or atomizing the 
throat. 

The statistics include 10,180 cases of pneumonia, and 
of these affected with the catarrhal form, about two 
thirds died, This is declared to be a larger percentage 
of deaths than occur in private practice, and is certainly 
larger than the mortality records in our own hospitals 
show. There is nothing peculiar in the treatment. 

Of diseases and disturbances of the alimentary tract the 
author treats at great length and in a very practical way. 

In 1,180 cases of typhoid fever among children, the 
rate of mortality is much less than that ordinarily met 
with in adults, ten or twelve only having died. Cold 
packing to reduce temperature can not be used without 
danger. The danger of communicating syphilis by 
vaccination can be entirely avoided by never vaccina- 
ting children under three months of age. All of the 
twelve cases infected were under this age. In the 
treatment of the scrofulous condition, cod-liver oil is 
recommended as superior to all other remedies. 

The description of the course and treatment of fever 
is explicit and practical, and embraces all the more 
recent ideas of the German schools, as well as the 


results of his own observation and experience. 

The appreciation of the work abroad, is shown by 
the fact that the compendium has already reached its 
second edition in Germany, We believe it has not lost 
in translation and will be favorably received by the 
English reading portion of the profession. 
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Physicians Office Case-Reeord, and  Prescrivtion Blank Book. 

Cincinnati Case Record Company: 1874. 

We deem it a fair proposition and one to which 
physicians generally will assent, that a record should be 
kept of prescriptions made for a patient. It becomes a 
matter of great moment when the question of possible 
error arises, also in all cases subject to judicial investi- 
gation, besides being an absolute necessity to many 
physicians to enable them to recall the daily treatment 
of CASes, 

There have been many and various kinds of record- 
hook, presented for use to the profession, which 
claim to embody all possible advantages, but we 
have seeu none which seems so admirably adapted to 
meet the wants of the busy practitioner as the one 
before us. It contains a space for the particulars essen- 
tial to preserve, a blank for the prescription given, as 
well as a duplicate to be retained on record. They are 
prepared for both office and visiting calls, and are 
furnished at reasonable rates by the publishers. 


SUMMARY. 


Dr. Edwin D. Bentley, Assistant Surgeon U.S. A, 
has been elected Superintendent of the new State Asy- 
Jum, located at Napa City, California. 

—Dr. Mark Ranney has offered the resignation of his 
position as Superintendent of the Wisconsin State 
Hospital for Insane, to take effect from the first of 
April. Dr. Alexander MeDill, the former Superintend- 
ent, has been elected to fill the vacancy thus created. 

—Dr. Charles Corey who was appointed the Super. 
vising Superintendent of the Kings County Lunatic 
Asylum, after the resignation of Dr. Carlos F. Mae- 
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donald, in August last, has resigned. Dr. James A. 
Blanchard, who was at the same time appointed Resi- 
dent Superintendent, continues in that position. 

~Dr. Joseph Workman has resigned the position of 
Superimtendent of the Toronto Asylum, which he has 
so long held, and with such great credit to himself, and 
advantage to the Institution. The following notice will 
explain itself. 

“Applications will be received by the Government of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, addressed to the undersigned, up to the 15th of 
May, 1875, from regularly certified physicians, having had experi- 

ence in the management and working of asylums for the insane, 
for the position of Medical Superintendent of the Toronto Asy- 
lum, Canada, about to become vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Joseph Workman. All applications must be accompanied by 
duly certified testimonials as to character and position; stating 
age, Whether married or unmarried, and length of service in an 
asylum for the insane, together with certified copies of diplomas 
as physicians or surgeons from recognized medical authorities. 
Salary $2,000 (about £400 sterling) per annum, with furnished 
apartments, fuel, light, water, and furnished table for family. Ap- 
pointment to take effect from Ist July, 1875, 

ARCHIBALD McKELLAR, 

Provincial Secretary. 

Office of Provincial Secretary, Toronto 15th Mareh, 1875. 

—Dr. H. C. Willison the successor of Dr. Stacy 
Hemenway as Resident Physician, Territorial Asylum, 
Steilacoom, W. T., has resigned that position. It is un- 
necessary for us to give in detail the circumstances which 
led to this action. The present difficulties were foreshad- 
owed in Dr. Hemenway’s report for 1873, and therefore 
ho special foresight was needed to predict the troubles 
which have arisen from such a division of responsibility. 
The care of the insane is farmed out at ninety-one cents 
a day, the contractor furnishing food, clothing and 
attendance, while another person is supposed to have 
full control over the medical, moral, and sanitary 
management of the Institution; this arrangement as 
might be expected produced trouble. The self-interest 
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of the contractor, and the duty of the physician, led 
to diversity of opinion and of action, and the natients 
naturally enough were the sufferers. The Doctor 
resigned, and the contractor holds the field. The 
terms of the contract expire in August, 1876, at which 
.time we hope the suggestion contained in the report of 
1873, will be carried out by the Legislature, and a hos- 
pital organization effected, with a medical superintend 
ent as the responsible head. In this arrangement only, 
is there immunity from such conflicts of interest and 
duty. All other measures have failed and are destined 
to fail, “a house divided against itself can not stand,” 


BurRNING OF THE Quespec Lunatic Asytom.—It is 
our sad duty to record another of those painful acci- 
dents, to which institutions forthe insane are peculiarly 
liable. On the night of Friday, January 29, 1875, the 
“Quebec Asylum” or the “ Beauport Lunatie Asylum” 
as itis called, was visited by an extensive, and in its de- 
struction of life, the most serious fire which has occurred 
in any Asylum on this continent. The Asylum is the 
private property of Drs. J. BE. J. Landry and J. E. Roy, 
who have contracted with the Provincial Government 
for the care of the insane of the Province of Quebec, 
It consists of a male and female department, which oe- 
cupy separate buildings at a distance from each other, 
of about three hundred feet. This separation of the 
two buildings alone prevented the destruction of the 
entire institution, The portion occupied by the women 
patients was a large fine structure, and is described as 
“the pride of Quebec’ and “the admiration of 
strangers.” The center part, the eastern wing, and ad- 
joining buildings were burned, and much injury was 
done to the other wing, by the hurried removal of all 
its contents. The fire was first discovered at about 
seven o'clock in the evening issuing from the room of a 
very disturbed, maniacal patient, whom on account of 
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her violent and dangerous conduct it was necessary to 


isolate. She had often spoken threateningly, and said 
she would have her revenge. Some ten minutes after 
being placed in a room by herself, thé straw bed was 
found burning, and the flames had communicated with 
the wood work. The room was on the ground floor 
and the wards above were fully occupied by patients. 
The flames had made such headway that the safety of 
the patients demanded immediate attention. The offi- 
cers and employés worked heroically, and were aided in 
their efforts by the citizens, and the fire department of 
the city who responded to the alarm. They were after- 
wards efficiently assisted in the protection of property 


by a detachment of troops. There were in the build- \ 
ing 420 patients, They were removed to the building \" 


occupied by the men; the scene during their removal 

was, according to the accounts, something fearful 

and such as we hope may never be witnessed again. 

The efforts to preserve life were quite successful, and for 
a time it was supposed but two lives were lost and 
that the remainder who were missing had eseaped. 
Time revealed the painful fact that twenty six lives 
had probably been sacrificed. 

About one month after the fire an inquest was held; 
the verdict rendered by the jury was to the effect that, 
every precaution had been taken by enforcing proper 
rales and regulations, and by the bountiful provision 
3 of the usual means for extinguishing fires, and closed 
by stating that in the rescue of the patients the greatest 
: heroism was displayed, and that no efforts that could 
reasonably be expected from the proprietors, their 


officers, and employés were spared. 

The pecuniary loss is large, being computed at $120, 
000, while the insurance which will be received upon 
the portion actually burned, will amount to about $30, 
000, The furniture was also insured. May other insti- 
tutions be spared such a calamity. 
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